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accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
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in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs-used will be liberally paid for. 
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THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JUNE 6th, 


WILL CONTAIN 
IN ADDITION TO THE GENERAL NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


THEVA BO LET ON OF Hes LANGE, 


An interesting Historical Summary of this vanishing weapon, told in 
A FOUR-PAGE SUPPLEMENT. 


HUMOROUS ARTICLE, 

By MARK TWAIN. 
BICENTENARY OF THE BUILDING OF 
ST. PETERSBURG. 

THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 

THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 

_ as follows :—- Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 
ARTHUR COLLINS. ¢ 


HENRY IRVING'S SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 815, DANTE. 
By MM. Sardou and Moreau. 
SATURDAY MATINEES, JUNE 6 and 13, at 2.30. 


[DRURY LANE, 


S tT. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.20 punctually, 
OLD HEIDEEBERG, 
Translated by Rupo_r BLEICHMANN, from Wilhelm Meyer-Firster's Comedy, 
Kart H&InrICcH - - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SALURDAY, at 2.15. 


Ge MEDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Mr LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


A Romantic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,30. 


|Z 
ie OB ON npb dn sePe Bs? MResrer SQUARE, W.C., 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


INTERNATIONAL 
PIReE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 


OPEN DAILY 12 noon to 11.30 p.m. 
Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 


Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 
HISTORICAL & LOAN SECTIONS. 
GAI.LERY OF FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, &c, 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, DATING FROM 1666, &c. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 
“ FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 

Historical Procession of Fire Fighters and Appliances. Steamer Races, Pompier- 
Escupe and Ladder Drill. Quick Turn-out Competition, 
Thrilling Episodes, Escapes and Rescues. 

NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 

BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS, 

BAND OF THE HONBLE. ARTILLERY CO. 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS BAND. 

THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugén. 
THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—The Martiniques—Survivors of Mont 
Pelee—A River of Fiery Lava—Glacier Glide—Topsy-Turvy House— Spider's Web 
—The Great Chute—Manige Mecanique—Marionette Theatre—Queen Mab—The 
Biograph. 


WHITE HART HOTEL, WINDSOR, 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised,’ possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, &c., at ordinary rates. 
Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent. 
Telephone No. 6 WINDSOR. 


appRAvELce RS who contemplate Norway for their Holiday Trip this year will 
be glad to hear of an excéllent Hotel charmingly situated. The Hotel is called 
FRAMNAES, on the OPHEIM LAKE, VOSSESTRANDEN, NORWAY, 
situated in beautiful scenery, 1,000 feet above sea level. 
There is capital trout fishing in the lake and adjoining river. 


Terms, from 6s. a day, include breakfast, mid-day dinner, coffee, supper, fishing, 
and use of boats. 

There are many nice walks and drives in the neighbourhood, and as the proprietor 
has recently enlarged the Hotel he is anxious in every way to promote the comfort 


of visitors. 
Tne Hotel is reached by rail from Bergen to Vossevangen and a beautiful drive 
from Vossevangen to Framnaes. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND),. 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write Horers Manacer, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


eTOUR IRELAND. 


VISIT THIS PICTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, . 
free on application. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all” 
routes, and Hoiel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 

Address.—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. _ 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC _ 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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Cus of [he 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—S/eele. 


FELICITY AND IRIS 
Daughters of Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree 


Daughters of the Stage.—Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree’s two charming 
little daughters, Felicity and Iris, are admirable subjects for an artist’s 
brush, and Mrs. Florence Pash Humphrey has taken full advantage of the 
beauty of their colouring and the charm of their expression. Mrs, Hum- 
phrey is an exhibitor in this year’s Royal Academy, and the admirable 
portrait of Blanche, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Horniman, which is 
hung in Gallery No. IV. is an excellent example of her gifted style of 
portraiture. Little Lady Hermione Herbert, the daughter of the Earl and 
‘Countess of Powis, the young son of Lord and Lady Wolverton, and 
the Hon. George Carr have also had most delightful portraits painted by 
Mrs. Humphrey, who is specially successful with her juvenile sitters. Quite 
unique are the ‘‘ miniature portraits ’’ in water colours which she paints on 


silk or parchment, and which are unusual examples of her delicate and 


versatile art. 


The Hamper in the Car.—Picnicking by car is the latest development of 
the electric tram system. Mr. Robinson of the West London electric trams 
states that he has already had 500 inquiries for picnic cars in the month of 
June. The picnic car service will not be allowed to interfere with the 
ordinary service to Hampton and will only run when commissioned in 
advance. Picnic parties for the present will bring their own luncheon 
hampers, but if the proposed service is a success the company will later on 
provide the baskets and edibles. The car will be laid up in a siding while 
the picnickers go on the river or lunch on the lawn, and their cars can return 
at whatever time is most suitable to them. 


_ The Gordon Bennett Cup. —As might be expected, the unfortunate disaster 
in the Paris and Madrid motor race has caused much uneasiness concern- 
ing the prospects of the Gordon Bennett race. Of course the Irish people 
are strongly opposed to any interference with the race being held, and I am 
inclined to think that they are actuated by a love of sport quite as much 
as by the prospects of financial gain in their wish. Still, the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that motor racing has been proved to be a highly dangerous pastime, 


and unless it can be conducted under different conditions it will soon die a 
natural death. 
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Hour. 


Irish Grievances. —The 


Irish mail 
utilised the other day to push a disabled train 
along the track, and doubtless some people 
will see another injustice to Ireland in thus 
delaying the mails destined for the distress- 


was 


fulisle. This calls to mind acurious incident 
which delayed the delivery of his Majesty’s 
mail in Westmeath some months ago. A 
swarm of bees settled in the pillar box and 
the local postman found himself unable to 
collect the letters without the certainty of 
being well stung. The owner of the bees, 
who happened to be a local magnate, offered 
to remove the swarm if the post box was 
opened for him. This the Post Office 
officials declined to do, but offered a reward 
to anyone who would capture the bees with- 
out opening the pillar box. 


Money in Oak Trees. —In the tanning trade 
valonia is largely used, being a drug made 
from the cup of the acorn. Some time ago 
a trade report from Port Smyrna stated that 
some seventy tons of this drug were annually 
exported at an average value of £3 per ton. 
This suggests that we are neglecting a trade 
that might be conducted at a considerable 
profit, for there seems no reason why valonia 
should not be made from our own acorns. 


Red-tapism to Date.—Perhaps the most 
remarkable curios in our system of red tape 
are the headings under which various 
personal necessities are classed. For instance, 
a soldier must purchase a brush and comb 
under the head of clothing, whilst a tooth 
brush for some extraordinary reason comes 
under the denomination of fuel. 


A DERBY RECORD HOLDER 


Mr. Dearle, an Epsom tradesman, who has seen the 
Derby run for seventy-seven years 


DEL ETA se Ee Te 


Internatione] Chess.—It was a happy 
idea of Baron Albert de Rothschild of 
Vienna, who is himself a very good 
chess-player and a rare enthusiast, to 
think of an international chess tourna- 
ment in which gambits only should be played, and it 
was an act of practical generosity on the part of the 
baron to offer a considerable sum of money for the purpose 
of making such a competition possible. International chess 
tournaments have done much to popularise the game, but 


Hast ever been kissed, maiden? 
Naw, but I’ve had my cheek bitten by a dawg 


they have also been instrumental in almost completely 
changing the style of play which was in vogue previous to 
1851, when Howard Staunton organised the first inter- 
national tournament in London during the Great Exhibition. 
Immediately the great experts of the world began to 
compete with each other for money and reputation they 
also began to devise all sorts of ‘safe’’ openings and 
defences in order that they might gain the highest prizes 
with the least possible risk. Amateurs, as is but natural, 
imitate the great masters with this difference, that whilst 
masters reserve the ‘‘safe’’ game for serious chess only 
some amateurs adopt this style of play in and out of season, 
with the result that there are perhaps to-day as many chess 
bores as chess-players. 


A Popular Chess Idol.—From the outset it was an- 
ticipated that Michael Tchigorin, born in Russia fifty- 
three years ago, would greatly distinguish himself in 
this tourney. He is, perhaps, the only one of the most 
prominent chess masters of the day who has always shown 
a reluctance to fall in as it were with the slow, scientific 
methods of Steinitz, Lasker, Tarrasch, and other distin- 
guished disciples of the modern school of chess. He has 
played the modern or “close” game with considerable 
distinction, but it is easy to see by his published games 
that he chafes under the necessary restraint and patience 
which the close game necessitates to the player who wishes 
to be successful. He frequently tries to turn a “close”’ 
game into an “open” one, with the result that he often 
suffers defeat. These very tactics, however, which some 
would stamp as a sign of weakness, together with his well- 
known brilliant style in games which are to his taste, have 
greatly endeared Tchigorin to the majority of chess-players 
throughout the world, and he may.be accurately described 
as a kind of universal popular chess idol. 


A Great Chess-player. 
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Counting a Crowd.—One of the most: 
dificult things for the unaided eye to 
judge is the numbers that go to make: 
up a big crowd. On the Monday fol- 
lowing the big protest meeting in Hyde: 
Park the crowd was variously estimated at 100,000, 200,000,, 
and 500,000 by three different London newspapers. One 
could understand a difference of a few thousands in the 
estimate, but it seems hardly possible to believe that a 
crowd which to one man appeared to consist of 500,000: 
people should to another seem to contain only one-fifth that 
number. Even when comparatively small bodies of men 
and women are concerned the same difficulty exists. Cricket 
and football reporters who spend their lives, so to speak, in 
the midst of crowds are as little able to calculate accurately 
the number of spectators at a big match as the mere man 
on the bus. The holding capacity of Lord’s or of the Trent 
Bridge Ground is toierably well known, yet it is quite a 
common thing to find that the estimate of the number of 
people present at a 
cricket match given 
by the r1rewspaper 
reporters falls short 
of or exceeds by 
several thousands the 
figures given by the 
turnstiles. 


The Butterfly 


The butterfly has come and makes 

The springtime glad. His way he takes: 
From flower to flower—a courtier gay 
And painted bright in hue as they 

What time he of their stores partakes, 


A Question of 
Accent. — The vexed 
question of the pro- 
nunciation of Da- 
homey has _ been 
finally settled by the 
coon actors at the 
Shaftesbury, and the 
accent on the ‘“o” 
may now be accepted 
aS seat e aC. Ow eG. t 
method. In the same 
way when The Geisha was first produced the pronunciation 
of its title was a great worry till we heard it rhymed with 
“* Asia” in one of the lyrics of the play. ‘‘ Mafeking ’’ was 
commonly pronounced with a severely-accented ‘“‘e” until 
we all became Maffickers on a certain evening three years 
ago. Ashanti and Cabul have not been so fortunate, and 
one still m +s with a wide divergence in the pronunciation 
of the two words although the more popular method is to 
emphasise the last syllable in both names. ‘Those in the 
inner circle of the lawn tennis world when they refer to the 
brothers Doherty always emphasise the middle syllable, but 
in Ireland, where the name is fairly common, Doherty is 
invariably pronounced with the accent on the “0.” 


Anon—inconstant—he forsakes 
Their honeyed petals. Forth he breaks 
From them, and flits away! away ! 
The butterfly. 


Strange how the sight in me awakes 
Fair thoughts of - let’s see—toasted cakes ; 
And muffins carried on a tray; 
And crumpets—freshly made each day ;. 
And anything, in fact, which makes 
The butter fly. 


A GREAT CHESS MASTER 


M. Tchigorin, the famous Russian chess-player who has just 
won the international ‘‘gambit” tournament at Vienna 
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HOW ROCK SAND WON THE DERBY 


Scenes on Epsom Downs last Wednesday. 


THE SCENE ON THE STANDS DURING THE RACE 


COACHING TO EPSOM 2 THE CROWD ON THE COURSE 


VINICIUS, WHO RAN SECOND THE WINNER—ROCK SAND THE FINISH FOR THE DERBY 


The King’s horse, Mead, is directly behind Rock Sand, Vinicius, and Flotsam 
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Opening of Kew Bridge.—The trowel 
and mallet used by his Majesty the 
King in setting the coping stone at the 
opening of Kew Bridge on the’ 2oth ult. 
were presented to his Majesty by the 
engineers, each of whom wore the uniform of a colonel in 
the Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps, the trowel 
being presented by Sir John Wolfe-Barry, K.C.B., and the 


THE TROWEL AND MALLET USED BY KING EDWARD AT THE OPENING OF 


KEW BRIDGE 


These artistic implements were the work of Mappin Bros. of Regent Street 


mallet by Mr. Cuthbert A. Brereton, the mortar used being 
held by Mr. Alexander Gibb. The trowel and mallet were 
made from the designs of Mr. Brereton and beautifully 
executed by Mappin Bros. of Regent Street. They were 
of special interest because the mallet and the handle of 
the trowel were made from one of the old piles of the 
first bridge at Kew built in 1758, the wood being remarkably 
sound after having been in the water for nearly 150 years. 


Hard-worked Society ae 


[A weekly paper says that the foolish people who latest ideas 


describe society as idle and selfish have only to look 
at the newspapers to see how hard society works in 
the field of charity and philanthropy.] 


Look not on the worst side but gaze on the best.; 
How ready the queens of society are 

In aid of the wretched, the poor, and oppressed 

| To hold a bazaar. 


Think not of the splendour in which they may 
It has nothing to do with the subject at all; [live, 

Think rather how gladly they’re willing to give 
A charity ball. 


All suffering, too, they are fain to assuage ; 
Believe it or not as you like, ’tis a fact | 

That to help the good cause they will go on the 
And endeavour to act! [stage 


Then do not speak ill of their labours although 
There are some who have got their own pleasure 

For Satan for hands that are idle we know [in view, 
Finds mischief to do. 


for the  pro- 
motion. of 
physical well- 
being is a 
health club. 
A health club 
has been re- 
cently started 
at Brighton, 
and a corre- 
spondent in- 
forms me of 
one that has 
been formed 
at Harrogate. 
The members 
of these clubs 
solemnly 
pledge them- 
selves to live 
by certain 


rules laid down for their benefit, and neglect to observe them 
is at once followed by expulsion from the club. One rule 
compels the members to abstain from drinking tea except 
for breakfast, and another compels each member to walk at 
least three miles per diem. 


A ROYAL TROWEL. 
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Unintended Jocularities.—I find quite a 
new collection of ‘‘ Spoonerisms ”’ in the 
Saturday Evening Post to hand. It will 
be remembered that THe TaTLer gave 

a fairly long list of the quaint phrases 
of the famous Oxford don some time ago. Among others 
that I had not heard before is one in which he is supposed 
to be rebuking some undergraduates foridleness. The poiat 
he wanted to emphasise was that two whole terms 
had passed without fruitful results. ‘I am sorry,” 
he said, ‘to have to speak so severely to you, 
but I am informed that you have broken many 
rules of the college, you have been incorrigibly 
lazy, and to cap it all you have deliberately tasted 
two worms.” He is said on one occasion to have 
roused sympathetic feelings among the boating men 
in his academical congregation by declaring that 
“Peter coxed, and the crew went out and wept 
bitterly.” 


The ‘‘Dear Queen’s” Eulogist.—Preaching in the 
college chapel at the time of the Diamond Jubilee 
of her late Majesty Dr. Spooner remarked impres- 
sively, ‘‘ Now, my brethren, you have a very queer 
dean, a very queer dean indeed.” As his own 
relations with the dean of the college were not 
just then the most amicable this observation was 
especially enjoyed. His remark to his congrega- 
tion that he had always been ‘“‘a shoving leopard ” 
to them I have heard before as also his remark, 
‘Who is there among us that has never felt a 
half-warmed fish within his breast ? ” 


God Save the Weasel.—Dr. Spooner’s announce- 
ment of a hymn beginning “From Iceland’s 
greasy mountains” is new to me as also his 
remark when asked if he were fond of music that 
he had a very poor ear; in fact, the only tunes he 
could remember were “‘ God save the weasel” and 
“Pop goes the Queen.” Once he was wander- 
ing about Greenwich inquiring in vain for a hotel 
called “The Dull Man.” Finally a constable had 
a happy thought. ‘‘I see what you mean, sir; 
what you want is not ‘The Dull Man’ at Green- 
wich but ‘The Green Man’ at Dulwich.” It is 
further hinted in the Post that ‘‘ Spoonerisms’? may 
be hereditary as a little son of the house at 
breakfast one morning wishing his father to give him the 
marmalade made the request, ‘‘ Please pass the parlour- 
maid, mamma.” 


SIR SAMUEL SCOTT GAVE THIS SHIELD TO THE 
SUNDRIDGE PARK GOLF CLUB 


Which was opened by Mr. Balfour. The shield was made by 
the Alexander Clark Manufacturing Company 
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“Much Ado About Nothing” at the Imperial Theatre. 


CHAS:A+BUCHEL 


1904 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 
MISS ELLEN TERRY AS ‘ BEATRICE" AND MR. OSCAR ASCHE AS ‘“ BENEDICK” 


BENEpDICcK: Suffer love,—a good epithet! I do suffer love indeed, for I love thee against my will 
Beatrice: In spite of your heart, I think; alas, poor heart! If you spite it for my sake, I will spite it for yours; for I will never love that which my friend hates 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


Mr, Barry Pain is one of the most distinguished of latter-day humorists. 
we believe, welcome another series 


V.—THE BURGLAR. 
liza’s mother having written to us that she was confined to the 
house with a severe cold Eliza said that she would go up to 
London and spend the day with her, sleeping there that night. 
There was, of course, the railway fare to be considered, and | did 
not forget it, but Eliza’s mother had just obliged with the £8 15s. 
required to make up the first payment to Jennings. Besides, she is 
a lonely old woman, and | know what severe colds are myself, so I 
raised no objections. On the cohtrary I went out and ‘bought an 
ounce and a half of liquorice jujubes— which frequently give relief to 
the throat—and sent them by Eliza as a present from me. | felt 

sure she would appreciate the kindly thought. 

Left alone I spent the evening in going round the house polishing 
the brass door handles. Our girl habitually neglects them, and J 
hoped in this way to make her ashamed of herself. I also cut and 
folded a few paper spills. It is difficult to get Eliza to use them, 
but I think they are a wise economy myself. 

The girl went up to bed at half-past nine. I then drew a 
glass of beer and made myself comfortable in the dining-room, I 
sat in the easy chair with one leg thrown over the arm and smoked 
my pipe and read the evening paper. It quite brought back to my 
mind my gay bachelor days. One went the pace rather then. It 
has been well observed that young men are thoughtless. At ten I 

“saw that the front and back were properly secured and the windows 
fastened, and was soon in bed and asleep, 

An hour later I was awakened by a sound. It was the sound of 
a man’s laugh, and it appeared to me to come from the kitchen. I 
realised at once’ that’something must be wrong, that a burglar had 
forced an entrance. I did not for one moment lose my presence of 
mind. Stealthily and on tip-toe I crept to the window and peeped out. 
There was a light coming from the kitchen below, and my suspicions 
were confirmed. Undoubtedly my best and wisest course would 
then have been to have locked and barricaded the door of my room, 
opened the window, and called loudly for the police who are the 
proper people to deal with cases of this kind. But I saw that this 
might be misunderstood, and [ determined on taking pretty vigorous 
action at once come what might, so I slipped on some warmer and 
more adequate clothing, knocked over the fire-irons to attract the 
attention of the burglar below, and then opened my door and called 
sharply, “ Who’s there?” 

The sounds in the kitchen ceased. 

I shouted again, ‘I must request an answer, please.” 

There was a sound of a chair being pushed back and of quick 
footsteps. Then the back door slammed. The burglar had evidently 
gone. I went to the top of the stairs and then I fancied I still heard 
someone moving in the kitchen. 

““Who’s there ?”? I called once more. “ Reply instantly, please.” 

‘“* Only me, sir,” said the girl’s voice. 

“ Has the burglar gone ?” 

‘What burglar? Oh yes, he’s gone, sir. I heard him and came 
down to catch him, and while I was making up my mind you called, 
sir, and that frightened him. He’s gone all right.” 

I went down at once. It was evident that two people had had 
supper there. A piece of cold bacon that we generally have at 
breakfast had been shamefully cut into. Bread and butter had 
been used simply ad libitum. There were also two empty beer 
bottles which the men must have brought with them as we have no 
bottled beer in the house, 

“Why, then,” I said, “there must have been two burglars !” 

“It do seem like it,” she said. She appeared’ very stupid and 
confuscd and slightly hysterical. : 

1 was pleased to find that the buglars had taken nothing except 
the food they had eaten. A careful examination of the back door 
did not show that the lock had been forced in any way, but a 
skeleton key would probably do its work without leaving any trace. 
Nor could | discover by what ingenious process the bolts had been 
drawn back from the outside. Burglars are extremely clever in these 
matters. A well-known London magistrate once observed that if 
they would only use their cleverness for some honest work it would 
be more satisfactory ; the same thought has often occurred to me. 

“ Well,” I said to the girl, “it is a pity tha. when you heard the 
noise and came down you had not the courage to dash into the 
kitchen and to secure one of the men, By waiting until I was 
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His little book entitled ‘‘ Eliza”? secured a large audience, who will, 
of sketches from the same pen 


practically on my way down you have allowed them both to escape. 
What you must do now is to go out at once and fetch a policeman.” 

She said that she dared not for the life of her as the burglars. 
might be still hanging round the house. I had almost decided to go 
for the police myself, but it seemed cruel to leave the girl alone in 
the house in her present condition, and as nothing of value had been 
taken I thought I would leave it until I could have a word or two. 
with Eliza, who was coming back in time for breakfast in the 
morning. However I made a note of the address on the beer 
bottles and took careful measurements of a footprint that I found 
just outside the back door. When I got back to bed the excitement 
still kept me awake. It was not till it grew light that I dropped off 
for an hour. 

Eliza said very little when I told her the story. She said it was. 
a funny thing for burglars to come to a house of our kind, where 
there was nothing to get, and that they couldn’t have known much. 
She also said that putting your head outside the door and shouting 
was not the best way to catch burglars according to her ideas, 

“Well,” I said when I had finished the story, ‘what do you 
make of it? What.would be the right course to take now ?” 

For a few moments Eliza said nothing and seemed to be thinking. 
Then she asked me how the girl was dressed. ‘Had she just put 
on the first thing that came handy ?” 

‘No ; she was most properly and decently dressed. She probably 
had guessed that I should, come down. 1 thought that showed a 
certain amount of presence of mind in her.” ; 

“ Blue dress ?” 

“Yes, I believe it was.” 

“ Curl-papers in her hair?” 


“ No.” 

“Right. It’s just as well you’ve got somebody with sense in her 
head to look after you. I'll step into the kitchen and sack that girl 
at once.” 


? 


‘* But she did her best. 

“There never was any burglar. That blue’s her best Sunday 
dress, and she’d got her hair done. And if I can’t leave the place 
for a single night but what she must have her young man in to- 
supper at all hours of the night she and me had better part. Why, 
it ain’t respectable.” 

Eliza went into the kitchen. She was angry, and so apparently 
was the girl. In fact the noise in the kitchen was much in excess of 
what I can approve. From what I overheard it appeared that 
Eliza’s surmise was correct. The girl said she didn’t see why she 
shouldn’t enjoy herself the same as others, and the sooner she went 
the better she would like it; and that anybody would have thought 
the rotten bacon was pearls and diamonds for the fuss that was. 
made about it. 

The girl left that morning. We had some difficulty in replacing 
her, and for some days it was necessary for me to clean the bocts. 
myself, which went rather against the grain with me. However, we 
are now suited. 

The surprising thing to me is that I did not see the truth of the 
matter before. The mere fact of the loud laugh should have con- 
vinced me that it could not have been a burglar. I was a little too 
much the man of action. Another time I shall make a point of 
reflecting before taking any strong measures. 


The burglar——’ 


NS SS 


Compensation 


[As a compensation for plainness it has 
been noticed that plain women nearly always 
talk well.—The Young Woman.) 


He met her, and her name was Jane, 

A lady very, very plain, 

“But what of that? No doubt,” said he, 
“ She can converse most brilliantly,” 


And so he married her. But oh! 
Alas! his days are full of woe. 

His wife can talk. Poor fellow! that 
Is what he most is troubled ats 
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The Motor Race: a Tale of Tin Tacks. 
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Wr a county displaces the Tykes” from the head of the 

counties that county will almost certainly be Lancashire. 
Their side is, with the exceptions of Albert Ward and Cuttell. a team 
of comparatively young men, and the personality of them all is not 
yet familiar to the inquisitive man in the street, Supported by 
enthusiasm and wealth in Manchester and by increasing interest in 
Liverpool, county cricket has no financial anxieties. On the other 
ihand, the amateurs are drawn mainly from the class connected with 
‘business, and it has several times been found extremely difficult to 
‘secure the services of some of 
the most promising batsmen. 

Foremost to-day, of 
‘course, is the captain, Mr. 
A. C. MacLaren. They tell 
cus he has played his finest 
‘cricket at Sydney, but if he 
proved himself a colossus at 
the Antipodes he is a giant 
at the wicket athome. Few 
batsmen have played with 
more judgment all round the 
wicket. At Harrow his cut- 
ting was the prettiest ever 
shown by a boy and his 
driving is as powerful as that 
of Mr. C. B. Fry. Excep- 
tionally resourceful, he modi- 
fies his tactics to suit wicket 
and attack in a way as rare 
as it is effective. Add to that 
‘‘Archie” has been a _phe- 
nomenal field in the country, 
and though not quite so 
nimble last year he was, next 
to Tunnicliffe, possibly the 
best short-slip in -England. 
As captain, K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
has designated him ‘the 
cheerful pessimist,” and 
though he wears a worried 
look when things go wrong 
he never gives up a game, 
and if he believes in a man 
ne will afford him every 
possible chance. 

Barnes owes the whole of his career to his captain. 
On the strength of his form in league cricket, after War- 
wickshire had rejected him, and with a solitary appear- 
ance against Leicestershire when he claimed six wickets 
for 99 runs, Mr. MacLaren took him to Australia, where 
he bowled superbly until his knee gave way. Last 
season, on his captain’s strong representation, he appeared 
for England at Sheffield, where he disarmed hostile 
criticism by taking six wickets for 49. This year he is 
bowling better than ever, and at Derby he made the ball 
come clean across time after time with judgment worthy 
of Mr. Hugh Trumble. Only—fly in amber—they do 
say he is lacking in resolution and perseverance. 

If Midlanders rejected Barnes, Middlesex after a 
tolerable trial declined the services of Sidney Webb, of 
whom after one experience last year at Old Trafford a 
Kentish amateur said he was the most difficult bowler 
in England. Nature certainly meant him to be, but he 
himself thus far has shown himself absolutely destitute 
of willingness to “try a yard” when at all collared. As for G. Little- 
wood he is the comparatively unknown quantity ; left-handed, slow, 
with a deceptive flight, he may possibly attain the vacant piace of 
Johnny Briggs. Sharp is a hard nut to crack. He plays football 
all the winter and is certainly the Georgie Hirst of the Red Rose side. 
He is a bowler of days, tolerably deadly when his hour arrives, and 
a plucky bat with a stroke to the left hand of point which simply 
flashes, so fast does he make his ball travel. 

To their young amateurs Lancashire looks with great hopes. 
The tour in India seems to have ripened the powers of Mr. A. H. 


LANCASHIRE’S BEST 
BOWLER 


Sidney Barnes, who first 

made his name while tour- 

ing with A. C. MacLaren’s 

team in Australia two 
years ago 


THE LANCASHIRE CAPTAIN 
Mr. A. C. MacLaren 
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CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP 


By Home Gordon. 


Hornby, who never received a university trial—less fortunate in this 
respect than the offspring of “W.G.” Mr. Hollins was always a 
cricketer on the fringe of first-class and now I hear he has crossed 
the borderland. Mr. Pelham Warner has pronounced Mr. R. H. 
Spooner the best boy bat he ever saw, and another great judge told 
me his brace of innings in London a few Augusts ago—I think in 
1899—were marvels of discretionary freedom. At last he can get 
his chance and will be perhaps more watched than any other 
amateur this summer, That fine bat, Mr. Harold Garnett, will at 
times get away from his avocation in Liverpool. : I have 
rarely seen even a left-hander drive so hard to leg, and his 
play is brilliant to watch. Mr. G. Potter made an excel- 
lent impression last summer, and Mr, E. E. Steel can bat 
consistently as well as bowl deceptive slows. When half 
the Lancashire side were in short frocks he was a notable 
boy cricketer at Marlborough. Yet it was only last summer 
he could represent the Gentlemen at the Oval. 

But the bright particular star of Lancashire is Tyldesley. 
In his first-class career he averages 38 for an aggregate of 
12,312, and in one season he has scored more for his 
county than anyone else ever did, his off-side hitting being 
exceptionally accurate both in timing and placing. I saw 
his innings of 138 at Birmingham last year in the first test 
match, and considering that it began when Messrs. Mac- 
Laren, Fry, and Ranjitsinhji were out with 35 on the board 
it must be pronounced a truly 
memorable display. To-day 
he would be picked ina world 
team, not only for his batting 
but for his superb fielding, 
he being one of the few who 
can advance to gather a fast 
ball and return it with deadly 
rapidity to the wicket. Two 
all-round professionals of 
sound value, possibly capable 
of even*better work than they 
have yet done, are Hallows 
and l’Anson. It is also im- 
possible to over-estimate the 
value to. his side of that 
sterling Reptonian, Mr. A. 
Eccles, Always trying to 
stop runs in the field, always 
playing his keenest, his 
reward seemed to come when 
the captaincy was in his grasp 
last year, but he resigned the 
place to his old skipper with 
the most cheerful good 
humour. Another batsman 
whose services should not be 
forgotten is Mr. C. R. Hartley. 
And so finally we reach the 
comparative veteran, Albert 
Ward—the William Gunn of 
his adopted county, he being 
a Yorkshireman by _ birth. 
His figures average 30 for an 
aggregate of 18,333, but this 
does not adequately show his 
vast importance to Lanca- 
shire. No more judicious bat 
ever proved difficult to dis- 
lodge, whilst he could cover a lot of the ground in the country and 
send down innocuous deliveries at a pinch to tempt batsmen. 

So the Lancashire resources have been summed up, all too 
concisely to do them justice. I am willing to maintain to-day that 
only one county is their superior, and when the executive can 
manage to regularly put the same side in the field match after match 
Yorkshire may be routed, As for the splendid rivalry between the 
counties of the two roses it may be of general interest to mention 
that the county palatine has won twenty-five and lost twenty-six of 
the sixty-eight encounters, the other seventeen being drawn. 
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Miss Violet Cameron and Miss Marie Studholme in ‘“‘The School Girl.” 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Cameron, who sings most charmingly, plays the part of the mother superior at a convent school in France, and Miss Studholme is one of her English pupils who 
wants to marry the man of her heart, while her people want her to marry a man with a title 
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DEB AT EER. 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


A burning question during the champion- 
ship week was whether Muirfield is or 
is not a championship course. In other words, 
does it afford a sufficiently searching test of 
scientific play to entitle it to rank with the 
other courses in the championship rota ? 


MR. R. MAXWELL 


Amateur champion, 1903 


here can hardly be any doubt that had 
Muirfield not been the course of the 
Honourable Company, one of the promoting 
clubs, it would never have been selected in the 
first instance. At the time when the Honour- 
able Company made it their headquarters 
there was no railway within four miles of it, 
but apart from its inaccessibility it was very 
short, and when the first championship was 
held there in 1892 there were many complaints 
heard as to the unsuitability of the course for 
championship purposes. 


Gas then, however, much has 
been done to remove the 
more obvious disabilities from 
which Muirfield suffered. A rail- 
way now brings players within a 
mile of the clubhouse, and the 
residential facilities have been 
greatly improved so that the place 
is now as accessible and con- 
venient as St. Andrews or Prest- 
wick for the majority of com- 
petitors. The course also has 
been greatly improved by adding 
to the length of the holes and by 
the addition of hazards, while the 
putting greens have also been 
enlarged. The scores made by 
the best players, moreover, sugyest 
that in point of difficulty Muir field 
is the equal of the other courses. 


or all that the critics are not satisfied. It 
is called a fluky course, and complaints 
are heard that it is impossible to say with any 
usual accuracy what a ball will do when it 
alights. There is so little play at Muirfield 
that the ground round the putting greens has 
never got trodden down and hardened, 
so that if a ball lights just off the putting 
green it stops dead, and if it lights a 
foot further just on the green it is liable 
to run over the ‘green into the untrodden 

raw material. 


here is some truth in this criticism, 
but this is a fault that is always 
mending, and from what we saw of the 
play there it is not nearly sufficient to 
condemn the course. Good shots get 
badly treated on other courses’ | esides 
Muirfield, and we cannot say that the 
percentage of such cases at Muirfield is 
anything exceptional. Several players 
showed by their brilliant play that they 
had mastered the peculiarities of the 
course, and probably it is not a bad 
thing to have a course like Muirfield 
with a character 
of its own as one 
of the champion- 
ship courses. The 
holes are now of 
excellent length, 
and it is at least 
not easy to men- 
tion another 
course that could 
from every point 
of view be sub- 
stituted for it with 
advantage. Pro- 
bably there would 
have been fewer 
complaints. this 
championship if 
some of the holes had 
been cut in more prac- 
ticable places on the 
putting greens. On 
several greens it was 
quite impossible to get near the hole with 
an approach shot except from one particular 
spot ; but this, again, is true of many holes 
on the other championship courses. Golf is 
not all plain sailing, and players must study 
the topography of holes. 


MR. HORACE HUTCHINSON AND MR. MAXWELL 


In the final of the Amateur Golf Championship 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


@~ one competitor out of the 142 who 
entered for the championship used a 
gutty ball; all the others used rubber-cored 


balls. 
pus entry was a record one and so large 
that it was found necessary to spread 
the play over five days instead of four. It 
can only be a question of time till sone 
speedier way of arriving at the final is made 
necessary, and there appears to be no other 
possible solution of the difficulty than a 
qualifying stroke competition on the first day. 


Ithough one of the two favourites won the 
play was full. of surprises. © Messrs. 
Laidlay, Fry, Low, Hilton, Mure-Fergusson, 
Robb, and other well-known players fell 
comparatively early in the fray before men 
who have not yet made any great name fo 
themselves. Mr. Ball also was beatin by 
Mr. McDonald in the sixth round. Mr. De 


Zoete only just missed beating Maxwell in 
the semi-final, while Mr. Hutchinson reached 
the final by beating Mr. Angus McDonald. 
Mr. Hutchinson made a good fight against 


MR. J. BALL, JUN. 


Driving off in the sixth round against Mr. Angus McDonald 


Mr. Maxwell, but Mr. Maxwell’s superior 
power told in the thirty-six holes, and he won 
comparatively easily. Mr. Maxwell’s victory 
was highly popular, restoring as it does the 
championship to Scotland after an interval of 
five years. A feature of the championship 
was the total defeat of the repre- 
sentatives of the Hoylake school, so 
successful in previous years, none 
of whom reached the semi-final, 


a[ene amusing discussion on 

“solf” v. “goff” still con- 
tinues and was hotly debated at 
Muirfield. The truth appears to 
be that the members of the 
premier clubs speak of “goff” 
and those who are without of 
golf.” The latter, of course, are 
in a huge majority, and since 
“oolf” is undoubtedly the {older 
spelling and pronunciation they 
are in no mind to be told that 
“ soff” is correct. Even Mr. 
Dooley calls it “ goluf,” an eccen- 
tricity of spelling which at least 
shows an appreciation of the “1” 
sound, 
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The Scot as Boomster.—Apyopos of 
the retirement of Professor Butcher from 
the Greek Chair at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity I have received the following 
paragraph from a valued Scots contri- 
butor whose name gives unmistakable indication that he 
comes from north of the Tweed :— 

‘« 4 lad from Oxford." Such is Mr, Barrie's description in When a Man's Single 
of Professor Butcher, who is resigning the chair of Greek at a very early age—for a 
professor. As a successor to the boisterous Blackie Mr. Butcher had his difficulties in 
maintaining discipline, but he succeeded, at times, perhaps, at the expense of his own 
popularity. Frequently during the session there was a tussle between himself and the 
young bloods at the opening of a lecture as to who should have the mastery. The 
ardent undergraduate dislikes nothing more than being interrupted in the middle of 
‘‘Old Hundred"' or ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,'’ but sometimes the professor stifled their 
yearning for a rotund final chord in which the tenor rang magnificently ; sometimes 
‘the contest was a draw, and sometimes young lungs conquered outright. Mr. Butcher 
was an able teacher, though with a tendency—at least so the students thought—of 
insisting overmuch upon the minutie of grammar. His principal achievement has 
been his translation, with Mr. Andrew Lang, of the Odyssey, but he has also written 
‘two or three excellent works of his own, and now that he will have ample leisure much 
may be expected from his pen. 
The interest to me in this paragraph lies principally in 
the fact to which I 
have more than once 
called attention—the 
extraordinary capa- 
city of the Scot to 
“boom” his own 
countrymen. Pro- 
fessor Butcher, who 
is one of the most 
brilliant classical 
scholars Cambridge 
—not Oxford—ever 
produced, is an Irish- 
man born in Dublin 
and married to an 
Irishwoman, a 
daughter of Arch- 
bishop Trench. His 
father was Professor 
of Mathematics in 
Dublin University 
and Bishop of Meath. 
His brother, who 
was eighth wrangler 
and eighth classic, is 
one of the members 
for York. Yet when 
a note describing him 
is written by a Scot, 
his origin, his family, 
and his university 
distinctions — not 
being Scottish—are 
entirely ignored and 
he is made to act 
merely as a limelight 
for three distin- 
guished Scotsmen— 
the late Professor 
Blackie, Mr. Barrie, 
and Mr. Lang. 
Thus is it done. 


A Naval Singing 
Master.—A man may 
learn a great deal in 
our navy, including a 
thorough knowledge 
of the use of obsolete weapons as well as making acquaint- 
ance with more modern pieces of warlike mechanism, but 
he cannot learn how to sing. This is where the French 
have a distinct superiority over us. Some years ago the 
French Minister of Marine appointed a professor of music to 
the position of inspector of singing in the navy, who goes 
from port to port teaching the crews to sing patriotic songs 
in parts. The idea was rather an original one and turned 
out a great success. Jack Tar can sing, no doubt, but his 
songs are not always patriotic or pleasant to hear, and his 
idea of time and tune are of the vaguest description. 


“That Accounts for It..—It was at a man’s dinner. 
Major Blowhard was in expansive form. He told story 
after story illustrating his own prowess and extraordinary 
adventures. 
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THE KING’S YACHT. 


PREPARING FOR KING EDWARD'S NEXT CRUISE 


. The “Victoria and Albert” being fitted with steel masts 


Some of them might have been true; some 


TAEDA re. 


probably not. He got at last to the 
siege and capture of Bungelpore, and 
described how while he was leading a 
heroic charge a mine was fired under 
his very feet. ‘I was blown up some 
hundred feet right into the air, but so sudden was the 
whole thing that my clothes were not even singed, and 
by the time I came down the hole was filled up with 
fallen débris all broken to dust which broke my fall.” 
While the other men were wondering whether to laugh or 
cry a quiet man who had not yet spoken obseivad, ‘‘ Ah! 
that accounts for it.’’ ‘‘Accounts for what?” cried the 
major, who always scented incredulity. ‘* Why, I thought 
I knew your face. I was there too, and was blown up by 
another mine a little after you. JI saw you coming down as 
I was going up.” 


A Sight of Seaford.—One of the sights of the pretty and 
rising seaside place of Seaford is a house and garden very 
picturesquely situated on the front. The surrounding wail 
is built with battle- 
ments and castellated 
ORWIC Sia a tLe 
corners. In the 
garden is a most 


realistic representa- 
tion of the ‘ willow- 
pattern” landscape 


on a china plate. 
There are the curious 
winding stream, the 
high arched bridges, 
the feathery trees 
(represented here 
very effectively by 
tamarisks), and 
quaint _latticework. 
Several huge carved 
figureheads from old 
ships are planted like 
heathen gods around 
the garden. In the 
“distance” is a 
curious miniature 
cloister. Somehow 
the whole reminds 
one oddly of Wem- 
mick’s island fortress 
in Great Expectations. 


Papier-maché 
Panamas.—All sorts 
of articles from boots 
to portmanteaus have 
been made of papier- 
maché, but it was 
only last summer that 
it occurred to some 
genius that straw 
hats could be manu- 
factured from that 
versatile material. 
Papier-maché 
Panama and straw 
Russell” hats have two strong 

recommendat io ns— 

they are exceedingly 

light and cheap, 
costing as they do only sixpence apiece and weighing 
less than half as much as an ordinary straw. The main 
objection to them is that they will not stand water; after 
a single shower they literally melt away. 


Many Happy Returns to—/une 3: Prince of Wales, 1865 5 
Crown Prince of Denmark, 1843; Sir Charles Brooke, 1829. 
“une 4: Lord Egmont, 1836; Lord Vaux, 1860; Lord Hothfield, 
1844, Lord Wolseley, 1833. June 5; Lord Mount Stephen, 1829 ; 
Lord Alwyne Compton, 1855; Sir John Strachey, 1823; Mr. 
Robert Leighton, 1859. June 6: the Empress of Russia; Lady 
Midleton; Lady Londonderry; Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, 
1866. June 7: the Archduchess Maximilian; Lord Halifax, 
1839, Sir Rudolf Carl Slatin, 1857; Lord Graves, 1847. 
June 8: Lord Bruce, 1881; Captain Frederick Thellusson, 1868. 
June 9: Lord Burghclere, 1846 ; Lord Douro, 1876. 


TEE PATHE E ke 


THE BRAN PIE. 


It is curious to see how the old British preference for 

religious politics and political religion asserts itself. We 
have now a small but active body of High Churchmen 
fighting the progress of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill 
through committee with an absence of scruple as to methods 
that would do honour to any saint in the calendar; and 
on the other side we have thousands of Nonconformists 
marching—not to Brighton, indeed, but to Hyde Park— 
on a really hot day to protest against the Education Bill 
for London and proclaim their thirst for an ad hoc authority 
when the profane would add hock to cup. It is remarkable 
that so many highly-staid and serious persons can work 
themselves up to a pitch of excitement over what are really 
rather small matters which most civilised nations have 
settled some time ago or left to settle themselves. But a 
greater experience of staid and serious persons leads one to 
recognise that it takes a really small matter to rouse them 
to the greatest zeal of which their nature is capable. The 
deceased wife’s sister, for instance, has been allowed to 
console her suffering and bereaved brother-in-law in almost 
every country except our own, including the British colonies. 
No terrible results have so far followed. The only serious 
objection to the change seems to be that according to the 
theory held by ‘“‘ the Church,” or rather one section of that 
indefinite body, husband and wife are identical in per- 
sonality to the extent that the wife’s sister by blood is the 


husband’s sister by affinity. 
B" the Greek Church carries the reasoning from this 
theoretical basis a step further. Two brothers in 
Russia may not marry two sisters, for obviously if A and B 
are brothers and C and D sisters, and A marries C, D is 
A’s sister by affinity; and B being A’s brother by blood, 
and affinity being the same in the eye of the Church as 
blood relationship, D is B’s sister and therefore cannot 
marry him, which in the English view is absurd. What 
can we infer therefore? That the doctrine of the identity 
of personality in husband and wife is a legal’ or ecclesiastical 
fiction, and can never be more than a convenient formula 
for expressing rules that must be justified by other argu- 
ments if at all. It is, in fact, like very many theological and 
legal doctrines, merely a petrified metaphor in which the 
language of imagery has been made to serve as a scientific 
axiom, 


Gere education question, again, is singularly exaggerated. 

It is quite likely that the proposals of the present 
Government are by no means the best that could be devised. 
The very readiness with which the bill is altered shows that 
its authors have no very enthusiastic belief in it. But when 
Londoners are summoned to march. in thousands and tens 
of thousands to a park on a really hot day and listen to 
several dozen speeches from one dozen platforms to pre- 
vent their children from being robbed of the precious posses- 
sion of a good education there would seem to be great cry 
concerning little wool I do not quite see how children can 
be robbed of what they never had; the School Board 
meant all for the best, no doubt, but the education it gave 
could hardly be called really good, nor was the Board a 
body commanding any particular esteem in the world at 
large. The interest of: the average man in its elections 
had steadily declined ; the cumulative vote made entrance 
into the Board easy for faddists and mere party nominees 
and hard for others. 


1 is a sound maxim of political science that a body of 

men elected for large issues will do better work 
even in minor affairs than will those who are chosen for 
certain limited affairs and for those only. The London 
County Council has not yet earned for itself any particular 
majesty, but it has to do a great deal of large work. It is 
used to making (and exceeding) estimates, and it is compe- 
tent to lay down electric tramways on which cars will really 
travel, with an occasional push from a kindly crowd. At 
any rate (and at a rapidly increasing rate just now) it is the 
only London body of any practical power now existing, and 
it is more likely to take a large view of educational matters 
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By Adrian Ross. 


than a body that bas nothing but education to consider 
The danger of a municipality is jobbery, which may be of 
two kinds: either individuals and cliques may steal or 
otherwise make away with public funds by covert practices, 
or, as is more likely now, labour leaders inside the governing 
body and workmen who have votes [may have a tacit 
understanding, the representatives furnishing work and 
wages on a liberal scale—the wages at least—and the 
working classes voting solid for their own party and 
breaking up the meetings of the other side. 


o[eRete is some danger that an ad hoc educational authority 

may suffer the same fate at the hands of the teachers. 
These are many, intelligent, organised, and can be most 
influential election agents. They are interested in raising the 
rates ; nobody is intensely interested in keeping them down. 
Progressive politicians on municipalities are fond of dis- 
tinguishing between the profligate extravagance of the 
central government on ships and army corps and the wise 
liberality of town councils on tramways, asylums, tene- 
ments, and all sorts of improvements. The spirit that 
dictates both kinds of expense is the same. Partly, things 
cost more; but principally, there is a gradual appetite on 
the part of the democracy for other people’s money, or 
rather for taking the middle-class’s money (and some of the 
democracy’s own), and spending it in a way that chiefly 


profits the working classes. 
B" though the nation would probably benefit more by 
any conceivable settlement than by a continuance of 
agitation, it is encouraging to feel that we can still muster 
up zeal enough to flock in our thousands round temporary 
platforms on the bare suggestion that our children run 
some risk of being casually,imbued with some smattering 
of a dogma that we do not ourselves approve of. It is not, 
of course, the fall of the School Board that has aroused all 
the trouble—it is the fear of clericalism, or rather of the 
wrong kind of clericalism. So, too, it is refreshing to feel 
that the vigour of a Hildebrand or of a Loyola burns in 
the breasts of the ‘‘ Hughligan”’ party, or part of it. 


are Colonial Secretary, fresh from the illimitable veldt, 
underrates the size of Hyde Park. Coming fresh 
from the making of new states, with the vision of a self- 
sufficing Empire, he is unduly sensible of the smallness of 
small things and persons. Asa practical statesman he is 
wrong ; twenty years ago he might have been very nearly 
on one of those platforms in the Park himself, or denouncing 
the tortuous ways of the obstructives who are striving 
mightily to trip up the deceased wife’s sister. 


Oh! sister of our wife deceased, 
Oh! education question, 

Twin spectres at the public feast 
That nullify digestion ! 


Shall Tories yet a measure fix 
That Liberals take less ill? 

Shall we exhaust the bag of tricks 
Of the obstructive Cecil ? 


Or shall we wrangle round the clock 
Until the session closes 

About authorities ad hoc 
And mistranslated Moses? 


While fresh from the unbounded veldt 
Comes Joe in fullest feather 

To fill the want that long was felt 
And bind our realms together — 


Shall sisters of the vanished wife 
Or blatant platform sermons 

Prevent our new commercial lifc 
From wiping out the Germans? 


No; rather let the teacher make 
The parson a black-lister, : 
And every ultra-Churchman take 
His own deceased wife’s sister | 
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ARTISTS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
Mr. Henry Scott Tuke, A.R.A. 
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Mr. Tuxe was born at York on June 12, 1858. He studied at the Slade School and afterwards in Italy and Paris. Two of his pictures, ‘‘All Hands to the 
Pumps" and ‘August Blue,” have been purchased by the trustees of the Chantrey Bequest. Mr. Tuke lives for the most part at Falmouth. but cur 
picture is taken in the studio of his old home, Lyndon Lodge, Hanwell 
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IN MY ANECDOTAGE. By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


(Ge of the difficulties in conversation—and especially in 
argument—is that most men unconsciously pre- 
determine your reply and refuse to understand any other. 
As a rule they will answer not what you have said but 
what they anticipated you would say; and if they grasp 
that you have uttered anything they did not expect ordinary 
people are thrown entirely off their mental balance. <A 
couple of months or so ago I had an attack of influenza, 
which woke up my old chest troubles and obliged me to go 
back to Nordrach to get them quieted. A few days before 
I started I met an acquaintance in the street who hailed me 
with mechanical heartiness. ‘ Hullo! how are you?” he 
exclaimed. ‘Thank you,” I replied rather gloomily, ‘‘ my 
tuberculosis has become active again; I’ve got to go back 
to a sanatorium.’’ The poor young man—who had expected 
me merely to reply, ‘“ All right, thanks. How are you ?’’— 
was so taken aback that he only contrived to stammer, 
‘Indeed? Ah, well—h’m—lI hope, at all events, you’re— 
er—pretty well in other respects,” and hurried on his way. 


E is now generally conceded, I suppose, that we are all 

more or less mad, and that the greatest man is he in 
whose brain madness and sanity are mixed in the most 
perfect proportions. Unfortunately no one knows what 
these proportions should be, nor has anybody means of 
gauging them, and thus it becomes difficult to decide which 
of us should be allowed to roam at large and which locked 
up. A famous Chancellor*of the Exchequer once told me 
that the form of lunacy which appeared to him the most 
extraordinary and unaccountable was that which impelled 
certain persons to send him “ conscience money ”’ for unpaid 
income tax. Luckily it is seldom that the unfortunate 
creatures so afflicted send very considerable sums, other- 
wise their cases would call for the introduction into English 
law of that admirable French system, the consedl de famille, 
whereby the near relations of an irresponsible person obtain 
the right to administer his affairs. 


Ark inexplicable but still commoner mental affliction 
is the quewe mania. The other day—quite early in 
the morning—I saw a line of people assembling outside the 
doors of a West-end theatre prepared to stand there all day 
long, whatever the weather, and I learnt that that night 
there was to be the 2o0oth performance of a popular play 
and that the reward for which the crowd was patiently 
waiting was a twopenny souvenir! Occasionally, before a 
“first night,’’ I fancy some of the very early-comers may 
be sent by an enterprising acting manager who wishes to 
top the record of a rival house; but even then the vast 
majority of the guewe are genuine, independent, lunatic 
playgoers. Not only are these helpless people exposed to 
every vagary of the weather but to the infliction of every 
variety of street entertainment. Singers chant to them, 
reciters declaim, infant quartettes strum discords in their 
ears, stilt-walkers stagger above their heads—but they 
cannot escape. Sometimes a bystanding loafer will consent, 
at a price, to take the place of one of the lunatics for a few 
minutes while he goes to get a little hasty refreshment, but 
the temporary vicar must be paid in advance and is not to 
be relied upon for long. And there have been occasions 
when some of those who have waited the longest in a theatre 
queue failed to gain an entrance after all. On one of the 
many Charley's Aunt anniversaries scores of people waited 
outside the doors for ten or twelve hoursor more. Mr. Penley 
hospitably sent them refreshments, and I believe it is a fact 
that a few ate a hearty meal at the expense of the manage- 
ment and forthwith wended their ways contentedly home. 
But when the doors were ultimately opened there was such 
an impetus from the back of the crowd that the forty or fifty 
in the very front, who had been presumably the earliest to 
arrive, were shot clean past the entrance and were unable to 
obtain admission after all, 


I suppose that a craving to get something for nothing is 

one of the motives of the souvenir-hunter, and that the 
commemorative programme is first cousin to the piece of 
crockery ‘given away’ with a pound of tea. But there 
may be also an element of that familiarity which some of 
the public feel towards their favourites—whether they be 


actors, jockeys, or cricketers—which impels the man who 
has paid his shilling for seeing tlie exponent he most admires 
to talk of him thenceforth by his Christian name; and the 
playgoer who has stood all day on the pavement in order to 
assist at an anniversary performance may feel that by such 
an act of devotion he has taken a step forward in a singular, 
nondescript, one-sided intimacy with his stage hero. 


I remember while I was a member of Charles Hawtrey’s 

company at the Comedy Theatre a man I barely knew 
—TI think he was a bookmaker—asked me during a pro- 
sperous run whether I could procure him a private box for 
any night the following week. I told him it was quite out 
of the question. ‘Oh I mean to pay for it,” he said pro- 
ducing his three guineas. ‘‘ Only it’s this way. I’ve got 
some friends coming up from the country and I’ve often 
told ’em I know all the ‘ theatricals’ in London and so on, 
and that I could always get a box for the asking. So I 
thought perhaps you would kindly buy me a box, get 
the ticket stamped ‘Complimentary,’ and post it to me 
with just a line saying, ‘With pleasure, my dear Jack. 
Here you are!’ ” 


do not often go to the play, but the other night I visited 
the smart little theatre of a small town in the Outer 
Hebrides. In the play which was presented there were 
three sisters. These should obviously have made their first 
entrance together; but because one actress had a longer 
part than her fellows she could nct come on simultaneously 
with them, so they must needs be sent on first and speak 
a couple of pointless lines in order that she might have 
separate ‘‘ entrance” and a “reception.” I do not blame 
the actress, who, I presume, did only as she was told; but 
I blame the stage manager, and I was glad to think that 
I was in the wilds of the country and that such an inartistic 
absurdity would never be tolerated in the West-end of 
London. 


ne of the most artistic and effective introductions of a 
hero that I can recollect is that cevised by M. Sardou 
for Loris Ipanoff in Fedora. He enters quite unnoticed 
with a group of minor characters and presently seats him- 
self at a table and takes up a newspaper. It is not until he 
has been a considerable time on the stage that he lays this 
down and joins in the conversation which is in progress by 
delivering a long and very admirable speech, when the audi- 
ence look at their programmes and discover that he is the 
principal character in the play. Thus he gets his first 
round of applause for the delivery of his first speech and 
not because he happens to be the eminent Mr. Barnstormer. 
I will not deny that many great actors and actresses of the 
“palmy days’’ have clamoured at rehearsal for what is 
called ‘‘an entrance,’’ but such insistence should always 
be discouraged. Young aspirants should be taught to 
imitate the achievements of the old artists and not their 
foibles. 


if seems to me that the theatres have fallen toa deplorable 

extent into the hands of the dressmakers. All the 
female characters in the plays of to-day seem invariably to 
spend their mornings at home in Ascot frocks and to dine 
with their families in court dress. A considerable portion 
of the programme is taken up with the names of the tyrants 
who thus attire them—the ‘star’ having generally a more 
fashionable and expensive costwiiéve than the minor lights. 
I cannot believe that the modiste has the power of command- 
ing an audience when the author has failed to attract. But 
if it be a sine qua non that the public must see the latest 
things in toilettes when they go to a theatre why not exhibit 
these, at the dressmaker’s expense, as an interlude between 
the acts rather than drag them into the piece itself, often at 
the expense of the play? It must be a terrible handicap to 
the devoted heroine to have to bewail her honest poverty in 
a seventy-guinea confection by Madame Pschutte, or to the 
repentant wife to be obliged to appeal to her husband’s 
better feelings in a real old Venetian lace polichinelle blouse. 
I am sure there are hundreds of handsome girls on the stage 
who could soon be taught to wear beautiful dresses but 
who have no other qualification for their calling for whom 
congenial employment could thus be provided. 
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Mr. Edward H. 


Cooper’s Child Story 


M* Edward H. Cooper writes 

delightfully for children and 
about children, and Wyemarke’s 
Mother is a welcome addition to the 
work of an author, two of whose other 
books — Wyemarke and the Sea 
Fairies and Wyemarke and the 
Vountain Fairies—have already 
given the world much pleasure. It 
is an open secret that the four 
children of the book are very 
much alive and very much _ in 
evidence in the child world that 
has its centre in the most beautiful 
of London palaces, Stafford House, 
St. James’s. For the purposes of bis 
story Mr. Cooper has naturally turned 
the relationship somewhat  topsy- 
turvy, and the Wyemarl:e of the story 
has Kitty for a sister, although Kitty 
is not her sister in real life. But the 
adventures of Wyemarke and_ her 
perfectly delightful mother, of Kitty 
and her two little girl friends—Esther 
and ‘the Cat”—will be read about 
with zest. Some of us “ boggle” 
over the incidents in Paris, where 
Mr. Cooper shows himself too in- 
tolerantly British ; but one pardons 
this by the light of the author’s 
accounts of children’s quarrels and 
children’s making-up, of healthy boy- 
hood and happy girlhood, in which 
the book abounds. Here is a descrip- 
tion of Wvemarke’s mother that wi!l 


Mary Sydney, the youngest daughter of Lady Burghclere 


te) 


Speaight 
“WYEMARKE,” LADY ROSEMARY LEVESON-GOWER 


The only daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 


Seaight 


THE QUAINT AND CHARMING CHILD OF MR. COOPER'S STORY 
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of Society, ‘*‘ Wye- 


marke’s Mother”’ 


be easily recognisable by many 
friends :— . 

I think sometimes mother knew quite well 
how everyone loved to look at her, and she liked 
their doing it, even when they were only boys. 
Indeed, she loved boys, even quite small ones. 
I saw her now give one queer little look down- 
stairs and then stop for a moment and tie up a 
ribbon in Kitty’s hair, who came by her side. 
She was in white again, but with a high collar 
coming up the back of her neck and little 
emeralds edging it, and a long necklace of 
emeralds and diamonds, and in her hair were 
three stars of emeralds and diamonds, and the 
Malmaisons which she always wore were dark 
red to-night and held by a big emerald and 
diamond brooch. 


Among other things there is a 
capital description of school life at 
Winchester, which Wyemarke de- 
clared was the only place in which 
you really understood life because 
there you stood in the middle of the 
work and life of a thousand years. 
Wyemarke liked wandering about the 
cathedral and round the cloisters 
because, as she said, they were the 
only quiet places she knew. But it ts 
not right that I should tell you too 
much about Mr. Cooper’s took; I 
want you to read it and become 
friends with the children concerning 
whom he writes with so much sym- 
pathy and so much skill and intuition. 
Wyemarke’s Mother is published by 
Mr. Grant Richards. 


Speatght 


JULIET AND ALETHEA GARDNER 
Daughters of Lady Burghclere—‘‘the Cat” and Esther of Mr. Cooper's story 


THE TATLER 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Estelle 


ord Balham, perhaps because his barony was of a James I. 
creation that might not be confounded with the beer and soap 
varieties of the title belonging to a latter day, frankly admitted 
himself as a laggard behind the times, out of tune with modern life, 
as unappreciative of its vaunted progress, as intolerant of its social 
developments. 

His relatives and friends meanwhile spoke of him when occasion 
required, which was not often, as an old fossil. But it was reserved 
for his younger son, the Hon. John, whom Fate unkindly mixed 
up in an unfortunate card scandal during the first six months of his 
entering the army, to strike full on the bed-rock of his father’s 
prejudice. 

No special blame more than was legitimately shared by the 
remaining officers of his regiment attached to the young man. The 
facts of the case were briefly these. A subaltern, neither older nor 
wiser than Jack himself, had lost heavily one night at cards and 
before morning had blown out his brains. A lamentable enough 
occurrence, but no darker shadow lay in the background and not a 
suspicion of foul play was ever so much as hinted at. 

The unhappy lad’s brothers in arms had ignored equally both 
the extent of his debts and the means at his command wherewith to 
meet them. The regiment’s good name stood the fierce light of 
scandal and came out of it unscathed. 

But when Jack, shaken to the soul over the tragedy, the details 
of which he desired to give his father at first hand, presented himself 
at Balham Court it was to find the gates of that medizeval mansion 
—the pride and glory of Herefordshire—shut upon him; and small 
good came to him of the one interview he at last obtained through 
the offices of his old friend and his father’s factotum and valet, Mills, 
The Lord of Balham received him indeed, but it was not to listen to 
explanations. 

It had chanced that on the fateful evening destined to so dark an 
ending Jack had risen from the card table a winner, and this offence 
it was his father in dire wrath cursed as the unforgivable. 

In vain the poor boy strove to urge his usual habit of losing. 
“You should have lost once more,” was the reply that met him. 
‘‘Hang you, sir. You come of a line of gentlemen who knew how 
to go broke” (as the diminished rent roll of Balham was there to 
testify). “I could have forgiven you had you lost ; as it is, get out of 
my sight and go to the devil your own way.” 

And Jack went. In a tempest of fury that matched his sire’s 
and at least proclaimed him one with the fine old line of fighting, 
swearing ancestors, upon whom it seemed he had brought dishonour, 
he began by throwing up his commission, 

Docked of his allowance—a minor penalty that was to go in with 
the rest—the army, decided Master Jack, was not good enough, and 
with an oath borrowed from the paternal vocabulary he swore that 
since the chief had decided he was a card-sharper he would live by 
his wits, by Jove! and have a fine time of it. 

His wits, it soon appeared, were not equal to the demands made 
upon them, and the less said of the enjoyable time that Jack spent 
during the four years that elapsed between his leaving the army and 
the October of 1899 that called him back to it the better. He himself 
in after time never referred to these years nor could think of them 
but as a memory to shudder over. 

Not but what he started the pace in a most gentlemanly manner, 
having quite determined to go down hill in a coach and four, and 
with the e#¢rée to most houses where a handsome young fellow of 
breeding who can dance and talk a bit is sure of a welcome the 
beginning was made easy for him. But his credit—if, indeed, the 
younger son of an impecunious peer may be said to possess any— 
soon gave out, and it was, of course, in his futile endeavours to 
replenish his rapidly emptying exchequer that the shoe first began 
to pinch, 

As little success attended upon his half-hearted incursions into the 


City as met him when he tried an appeal to the fraternal solicitude ' 


of his elder brother, the member. It is but justice to add that this 
latter much-worried personage, whose pretensions to fashion and 
those of his wife were supported on wholly inadequate means, had 
little but advice to give, and when he had tried and failed to make 
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peace between Jack and his father he felt that he had done all that 
could, in reason, be expected of him. 

For Lord Balham remained implacable. Immured in his moun- 
tain fastnesses on the Welsh border and voluntarily cut off from all 
rumour of the outside world he refused to hear his younger son’s 
name mentioned in his presence. A grave malady laid him low and 
left him enfeebled and totally blind, but he showed no signs of 
softening, and the venturesome relative who would have dared to 
suggest the moment as one propitious to reconciliation would have 
quickly found himself shut out in the wilderness along with the 
main culprit. 

Against so much adversity Jack struggled a while and then sank 
under it and was heard of no more. 

One night in the early autumn of 1899—he will tell you to this day 
that he was walking in blind instinct towards the river—the cry that 
startled into wakefulness so many of England’s sons smote on his 
ear and turned his footsteps back into the way of life. 

War! An insolent challenge flung at the might of the Empire, and 
Jack, rousing at the sound, remembered his old uniform, and before 
the sting of remorse that followed in memory’s chain had had time 
to dull at his heart he had taken the Queen’s shilling and was 
marching down the Embankment with a joyous mob whose spirits 
were in tune with his own, and all of them off to Table Bay. 

The unexpected followed swift as in drama, for cleansed and 
brushed up and once more self-respecting in his new khaki Jack 
suddenly found himself drafted into a detachment of his old regi- 
ment. The first shock of surprise over, all his efforts were directed 
towards maintaining his zzcoguitv, and with a revival of his boyish 
sense of fun he thought out the most elaborate plans for keeping 
his identity a secret. 

They were not needed. Time had wrought change in his sur- 
roundings but greater change still in himself, and the resemblance 
of this heavily-moustached man—upon whom life had left its mark— 
with the smooth-faced sub of an earlier date was less easy to trace 
than he was at all aware of, and in the motion and bustle of the 
hour he soon lost sight of his divided personality and shook down as 
Private Thurston (his mother’s aiden name, adopted as an alias on 
the spur of the moment) to his own complete satisfaction. 

Among the first to arrive on the scene of action his regiment was 
ordered straight to the front, and through the stirring times that fol- 
lowed Jack’s way ever led to where the battle raged most furiously. 

Oh God ! the joy of it in contrast with the sordid life of sin and 
want from which he had emerged ; the comradeship, the adventure, 
the self-respect. 

Jack, the African sun completing his disguise, actually came to 
wonder what he could ever have had in common with that scape- 
grace, late card-sharper and ne’er-do-well with whom he had parted 
company—for ever—at the river’s brink. A gentleman ranker was 
he. He laughed aloud at the slur it implied. 

Why, a better set of fellows he never wished to mix with, and the 
open veldt on a dark night when danger lurked in its very silence 
made life worth living indeed. 

Where, beside such realities as these, were the past joys of the 
mess-room, its chitter-chatter, and the unfailing round of bridge and 
poker ? 

He was out on a holiday, a boy once more, escaping hospital as 
if by a charm, winning his stripes and two honourable mentions, and 
finally as the war drew to its close revealing himself a hero with the 
V.C. as a promise of the near future. Jack positively blushed to 
find himself famous at so small a cost, for the story of that gun 
rescued and brought safe into camp in the very teeth of the enemy’s 
fire took on the most modest proportions as related by himself. But 
he had perforce to wear his laurels with the best grace he might, and 
this crowning achievement closed the campaign for him. 

A few weeks later he was hooraying for home and England with 
as much zest as his companions, and strangely enough Dover’s cliffs 
were well in sight before it struck him with painful force that he 
was not in the very least glad to see them. He did not feel sure of 
himself as Thurston on English soil, Barrack life was shorn of the 
romance that had lit up the ranks for him in war-time, and like the 
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DRAWN BY NEWTON SHEPARD 
Visitor: Well, Jack, and what are you going to be when you grow up? 
Jack: A bachelor 
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man in Hans Andersen’s story who wandered aimlessly round 
looking for his shadow, our hero, from the hour of his home-coming 
to the great moment that found him in his Sovereign’s presence, 
there to receive at royal hands the coveted distinction he had won, 
vainly sought for his old self and concluded mentally that when all 
was said and done he was Jack Retford and not another. Would 
the little cross at his breast prove of any avail in turning the paternal 
wrath ? This was the first hope its possession brought him, but if 
the thought of his father lay uppermost in his mind during the day’s 
proceedings he was wholly unprepared at the close for the shock 
that awaited him, and when, on being summoned to receive his 
colonel’s congratulations, he was suddenly confronted with Lord 
Balham he felt for one awful moment that his self-control must fail 
him. The sire, meanwhile whitened and enfeebled with age but 
secure in his sightless solitude from a corresponding emotion, faced 
his son in the quiet of unconscious dignity, and it was Mills in the 
background in faithful attendance on his all but helpless master who 
a.one of the three allowed any sound of surprise to escape him. A 
smothered exclamation, no more, but it was enough, taken in con- 
junction with Jack’s visible distress, to put the already much-mystified 
colonel on the track of a story he rather divined than understood. 

For the Lord of Balham had presented himself at barracks plainly 
under the impression that the commanding officer there into whose 
presence he desired to be shown must of necessity know him, and 
had added fresh bewilderment to the situation (for in his long seclusion 
he had ceased to be even a name to the younger generation) by 
asking news of his son. ‘‘A brother officer, sir ; as you are, of course, 
aware, I am Lord Balham.” 

Jack’s entrance had come in the nick of time to enjoin caution, 
made easier by reason of the poor old lord’s slow hearing, and a few 
whispered words with Mills at the conclusion of the interview—that 
kindly feeling had promptly cut short—cleared up for the colonel 
something of the mystery. ~ : 

His master, explained the agitated Mills, had spoken of his son 
that day for the first time in six years. It was he, the servant, 
who, commissioned daily to read out the war news, had with sure 
instinct known how to find mention of a certain Captain the Hon. 
John Retford in every part of the paper excepting the lists of the 
killed and wounded. He knew for whose name it was his master 
listened, and that his pious fraud could have any but good results 
had never for a moment occurred to him. 

“His lordship’s life,” sobbed out the man, “hangs by a thread, 

It is little short of a miracle that he should have stood the 
journey up to-day. When he ordered me to accompany him I 
could not believe that he would reach London alive, but he left me 
no time to communicate with his family and I had no other choice 
than to obey orders. I had thought to spare him further sorrow in 
his last hours, and how we are to break to him what he must now 
learn I am sure I don’t know, sir.” 

Nor did the colonel; and Mills, despatched in haste to follow 
Jack, found him at an equal loss to suggest means by which the 
inevitable crisis might be delayed and matters at least tided over to 
the morrow. 

For Lord Balham, not to be put off with excuses, was actually on 
his way to his son. He had refused to allow him to be sent for, 
fearful of a scene, at all times his great aversion. 

No; his fixed idea was, and he had submitted it courteously but 
most firmly to the colonel, to join the officers’ mess with the wine 
and cigars. He was too old and broken to sit through the tedium of 
a dinner, but if he might spend ten minutes—a quarter of an hour— 
in company with his son and his son’s comrades he felt the meeting 
would come easier and pass off simply as a meeting, however solemn 
a one, should between Englishmen. 

“T have been hard, sir,” he muttered plaintively, “but I shall be 
glad to shake hands with my boy again before I die ; help me, I 
pray you, to the accomplishment of my desire.” 

And presently in the doorway of the men’s quarters the colonel 
stood with his guest. 

The story was by this time public property, and Jack, the centre 
of a group of sympathisers, was receiving advice on all hands for 
dealing with the situation, but none of it seemed to meet the case ; 
while Mills, in confident anticipation of the worst, foretold that the 
knowledge of his son’s humiliating position, however guardedly the 
news of it were conveyed to him, would prove the death-blow to 
the proud, unyielding old man, 

It was only at sight of the frail, almost ghastly, figure on the 
threshold that Dick Leary’s mad suggestion took root and as it were 
imposed itself on those present as the sole visible issue to a well-nigh 
desperate situation. 


sir, 
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“ Why in the world,” had queried this original thinker of Jack 
“should your father know anything at all to-night ? Blind and infirm 
he is coming to spend a few moments in the officers’ mess, but if we 
cannot play at being gentlemen sufficiently well to take in a blind 
man for that length of time, and considering, too, the fine examples 
of the genuine article we have before us daily, it’s a pity.” 

Silence — that to those sightless eyes might have covered a 
palace or a hovel—met the colonel’s guest as the latter led him 
forward, 

“ Gentlemen—Lord Balham, and,” with a touch of emotion not 
to be wholly suppressed, ‘‘ here, my lord, is your son—of whom I and 
the whole regiment with me are very proud indeed.” 

Under cover of the cheer that followed as Jack and his father 
clasped hands the colonel quietly withdrew, and Lord Balham, striv- 
ing hard for composure, his bent figure by a mighty effort of will 
almost erect, was alone among the men. Of what followed many 
and various are the legends that linger in the regiment, but as a fact 
no proceedings could have been simpler than those adopted by the 
entertainers for the benefit of their guest. 

He must be spared—this pathetic old Lear who was at their 
mercy—from the blow to his pride that threatened, and in a generous 
impulse to save him they rose as one man, masters by instinct of 
that truest breeding that comes from the heart. 

There was a moment of awkwardness at the beginning, and Jack 
felt himself turn cold when Sam Wood—by common acknow- 
ledgment the wit of the company—filled in the pause by an easy 
and well-timed remark on the inequalities of the weather. But not 
a titter met his efforts ; on the contrary, examples followed close of 
the unpleasant consequences to health attendant on a too-sudden 
plunge from the climate of South Africa to that of the British Isles. 

Remedies against gout and its sister ills were freely bandied and 
exchanged, and the medical discussion that threatened would have 
soon brought conversation up to the highest society level had not 
Lord Balham himself taken it in hand. He belonged to a genera- 
tion that did not discuss its symptoms over the dessert, and with 
deft, old-fashioned courtesy he soon struck the note that brought 
himself and his hosts into instant sympathy. What of the war? 
Would they not give an old man, an old soldier of the long ago, 
their personal experiences? He had fast-fading memories, but they 
would find an eager listener to their tales of the vivid present. From 
that moment harmony reigned, not to be disturbed by the agonised 
whisper with which Dick Leary greeted the entrance of the coffee— 
“Good heaven, they have sent it in mugs!” nor shaken by any 
trifling contretemps of a like nature ; and if you should hear anyone 
relate how on the evening they received Lord Balham as their 
guest the men of the 1oth played at being gentlemen for his benefit 
you may flatly contradict the speaker, for it is plain he was not at the 
function he undertakes to describe. 

Wholly forgetful of their parts, Lord Balham’s hosts behaved 
themselves like the brave-hearted Englishmen they were—Soldiers 
All. 

It appears certain that the evening might have closed a com- 
plete success (though, indeed, some may question if its ending 
could have been more beautiful) had Lord Balham as at one 
moment appeared likely left as he came in ignoran-e of what had 
happened. 

The ten minutes had lengthened to twenty and run into the 
hour before Mills, amazed at the vitality his master: was display- 
ing but foreseeing the inevitable reaction, had succeeded in bringing 
about a move, and Lord Balham was already at the door when ke 
suddenly bethought him of the morning’s ceremony and turned, 
questioning, “ who was the winner of the V.C.? Would not some 
one tell him the story.” 

And Jack on a sudden impulse, for which he could never after- 
wards account, told it. 

Throughout the evening he had stood pale and silent at his 
father’s side, but he spoke now in a torrent of words while the room 
held its breath and Lord Balham, rigid, listened. 

A boy who had sinned and fallen and fighting in the ranks 
for England raised himself again. This was the regiment’s hero 
to-day—the son of a great race who as a-commion soldier had won 
the V.C. 

“ Father, were he your son how would you receive him ?” 

And Lord Balham in answer opened wide his arms and caught 
his boy to his heart, pride in all his bearing, and a great content. 

But it was the end. He strove vainly for speech as they placed 
him back in his chair dying. But what remained to be said? for he 
passed away, a smile on his lips and his hands closed fast upon the 
little cross at his boy’s breast. 
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Week by 


The King’s Movements.—His Majesty will remain in London 
until the end of the season and then begin aseries of visits, of which 
the only definitely arranged one at present is the royal tour to 
Ireland, which promises to bea big success. King Edward has a 
house-boat this year near Windsor, where he will probably spend 


Lafayette 


LORD CRICHTON 


- Whose marriage to Lady Mary Grosvenor takes place next week. Lord Crichton, 


who is Lord Erne’s eldest son, is a captain in the Horse Guards and went 


through the siege of Ladysmith 


Ascot Sunday, and there will be a big gathering of well-known 
people on the river that day. Ascot, which was so unhappily 
deprived of his Majesty’s presence last year, will be a particularly 
brilliant meeting, and the competition to obtain tickets for the royal 
enclosure will be keener than ever. Many call for that distinction 
but the chosen are of necessity few. 


In the Park.—The other day when the sudden arrival of 
summer brought all the world into the Park a young gentleman 
leaning over the rails by the Row caused some merriment by 
explaining in his own fashion the names of the different social 
celebrities to his country cousins. “ That is the Duchess Portland,” 
he said gravely waving his hand towards a barouche that chanced 
to contain Lady Newton. Sir Edward Clarke was dubbed 
Mr. Choate, the American ambassador, a mistake promptly corrected 
by someone standing near. This incident seemed somewhat to 
shake the faith of the country cousins in their guide ; at all events 
they asked him no more questions. 


Small Dances.—During the period of Court mourning small 
dinner-party dances came largely into vogue. These entertainments 
became very popular especially among young girls who liked dancing 
as they were always sure of partners, for men who would or could 
not dance were never asked. At big dances, which are again 
becoming fashionable, the men arrive very late and either stand 
about in groups by themselves or confine their attentions to part- 
ners who are married whilst the dédutantes are reduced to the 
disconsolate position of wallflowers. 
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Week. 


Attended by Royalty.—Among the most successful dances this 
season was the ball given the other night by Lady Emily van de 
Weyer, which was graced by the presence of royalty. Princess 
Christian and Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein were of course 
the principal guests. Princess Victoria delights in dancing and 
cannot tolerate a lazy partner who thinks a few turns sufficient 
exercise. Many other distinguished people were present, including 
Lady Cadogan and Lady Dundonald. 


A Proud Duke.—One of the most dignified personages in society 
is that of the Duke of Atholl, who whilst possessing the most amiable 
manners and agreeable disposition has in a very high degree a 
keen sense of the lofty position he occupies. His bearing towards 
the gentler sex is most courtly, and he views with strong disapproval 
that flippancy of tone with which the modern male usually addresses 
the woman he knows. When the Sovereign visits Blair Atholl 
tradition decrees that the reigning duke should present a white 
rose to the royal visitor, a custom that is always strictly observed. 


Pretty Débutantes.—One of the prettiest @bu¢antes of the year 
is Lady Eileen Elliot, the eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Minto. She is remarkably pretty, and this is not surprising ~ 
when one remembers her mother and her aunt, the Countess 
of Antrim, who is one of the Queen’s ladies in waiting. Lady 
Antrim will help Lady Minto to chaperon Lady Eileen. Another 
pretty débutante is Miss Marjorie Coke, who looked very charming 
at Lord Howard de Walden’s reception. She also takes after her 
mother, who is one of the pretty Whites, sister of Lord Annally, 
Ellen Lady Inchiquin, and Lady Percy St. Maur. 


The Marriage of the Week.—Lady Mary Grosvenor, whose 
marriage to Lord Crichton takes, place next week, is a daughter of 
the late Duke of Westminster, and consequently an aunt of the 
present duke, although she is four years younger than her nephew. . 
Lord Crichton, who is in the Horse Guards, is Lord Erne’s eldest son. 


Barnett 


LADY MARY GROSVENOR, LORD CRICHTON’S FIANCEE 


Is a daughter of Katherine Duchess of Westminster and aunt of the 
present duke 
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The Countess of Cromer.—There was 
always a certain dignity about Lady Cromer 
when she was Lady Katherine Thynne, and 
her semi-viceregal life at Cairo has not les- 
sened this in the slightest degree. Home 
-again fora short space she has indeed lost 
nothing of her statuesque beauty, and her 
manners are more dignified than ever. But 
she is kind-hearted too. Nobody could be 
more affectionate and devoted than she 


Alice Hughes 
A YOUTHFUL BARONET—SIR ALBERT 
EDWARD NAYLOR-LEYLAND 


Sir Albert, who was born in 1890, succeeded 

his father in 1899. His mother is a daughter 

of Mr. Chamberlain of Ohio. He is a godson 
of King Edward 


was when her father was in failing health 
during the last years of his life. I do not 
know whether she was responsible for the 
little stroke of diplomacy that distinguished 
the Cromer wedding. It was generally sup- 
posed that they were to be married at half- 
past two, but they got the ceremony over 
before one o’clock, and thus escaped the 
big crowd that assembled to give them a 
hearty send-off. She certainly showed some 
originality on that occasion for she did without 
bridesmaids, while Lord 
Cromer also managed to 
surmount the difficulties 
of the service without 
the aid of a best man. 


A Glimpse of An- 
cient History.—I am told 
that the Duke of Man- 
chester, who has been 
over in Ireland lately, 
thinks of buying Mr. 
Mitchell-Henry’s. fine 
place at Kylemore Castle 
in county Galway. The 
mention of Mitchell- 
Henry opens up an in- 
teresting vista of ancient 
history, for the  octo- 
genarian owner of Kyle- 
more was once well in 
the running for the 
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leadership of the Irish party, and but for 
the advent of Parnell might possibly have 
secured it. His father was an Ulsterman who 
got his business experience in America but 
made his millions in Manchester ; and Mitchell- 
Henry after doing a little doctoring in London 
in his salad days also went back to Cottono- 
polis and drapery as a partner inthe firm. He 
was the wealthiest of Isaac Butt’s recruits in 
the old Home Rule party of 1874, and set 
himself down in Kylemore to spend his money 
and his energy in creating a little paradise out 
of the local desolation. In those days he sat 
for Galway and was one of the ablest men in 
the House. Parnell spoiled his chance of 
the Irish leadership, and disgusted with the 
extremists he became a Liberal Unionist in 
1885, 


The Law and the Church.—There is sure 
to be quite a legal flavour about Lady Philli- 
more’s garden party on Juner7. Her hus- 
band, Sir Walter, is a judge and the son of a 
judge ; her eldest son is at the bar; two of her 
daughters have married lawyers ; and she her- 
self, having been a Miss Lushington, belongs 
to a family even now well represented in the 
courts. Sir Walter, by the way, is a curious 
example of hereditary aptitude. His father 
was a famous ecclesiastical lawyer, and he in 
his turn has taken so kindly to the semi- 
religious side of the profession that he has 
been more than once mistaken for a clergy- 
man. In Church matters he is as High as 
Lord Hugh Cecil, and he takes the canonical 
views of divorce. 


Lady de |’Isle.—The new Lady de I’'lsle 
is charming and pretty and as the chdtelaine 
of Penshurst, her husband’s fine old family 
place, fills the part to perfection. She loves 
Penshurst and it is probable that they will 
stay a good deal there. Lord de l’Isle has 
recently restored part of the old weather-worn 
brickwork of the house and Lady de I’Isle 
has imparted to the stately rooms the much- 
needed breath of home. ‘The reawakening of 
Penshurst is felt as a boon in the neighbour- 
hood. Lady de l’Isle has been married before. 
Her first husband was Mr. William Astell of 
the Grenadier Guards, who died in 1896. 
She is an aunt of Viscount Gort, a youthful 
peer of seventeen summers. By her first 
marriage she has a son, who is twelve years 
old, and two daughters. 


Fellowes Willson ‘ 


LADY JULIET LOWTHER AND MR. ROBIN DUFF 


Whose marriage takes place at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, next Tuesday 
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One of the Handsome Maudes. — Lady 
Leucha Warner, who gave a_ successful 
dance last Thursday, is the youngest but 
one of the aged Lord de Montalt’s seven 
daughters. A very handsome woman and 
always well dressed she goes a good deal into 
society, and in the season entertains at her 
fine house in Cadogan Square. Her father, 
when he was Lord Hawarden, was a good deal 
about the Court of Queen Victoria in the last 
century, and another relative, Sir George 
Maude, used to be in charge of the royal stud 
farm at Hampton Court before the horses were 
all sold. Lady Leucha is a cousin, by the way, 
of Mr. Cyril Maude, the well-known actor. 
Her husband, Mr. Thomas Warner, who sits 
in Parliament for one of the Staffordshire 
divisions, has some reputation as an athlete, 
When he was at Brasenose he stroked the 
college boat, and I believe he is also a pretty 
good shot at the birds, 


More Sand 


[In response to the requests of riders the 
authorities are going to put down £500 
worth of sand every year in Rotten Row.] 


Equestrians in Rotten Row 
Improvements in the track demand; 
The powers agree and down they throw 

More sand, 


And when you come to think of it 
Our race that plays a losing hand 
In commerce also needs a bit 
More sand. 


Even our Government, they say, 
Though childlike, innocent, and bland, 
Should seek to get without delay 
More sand. 


For in these strenuous times the back 
Must be kept stiff and firm the hand; 
The weak are gravelled for the lack 
Of sand, 


The Mistress of Cumloden.—For a few 
months society will miss Lady Galloway, 
the charming and clever Irishwoman who is 
so fond of music herself and whose musical 
parties are usually so chic. She is spending 
the summer at Cumloden with her husband, 
and it is scarcely likely that they will be 
again at Eccleston Square during this season. 
Lady Galloway was a Miss Cliffe and came 
from county Wexford. It is her sister-in-law, 
Mary Countess of Galloway, who is a half- 
sister of Lord Salisbury. The late Lord 
Galloway, who died two years ago, left all his 
Scottish estates except 
Cumloden to his bro- 
ther and successor. For- 
tunately the latter had 
the option of purchasing 
it for £10,500, and gladly. 
did so since Cumloden 
is a far more handsome 
and comfortable place 
than either Galloway 
House or Glentrool, the 
smaller lodge in Kirkcud- 
brightshire. The dow- 
ager countess was, of 
course, properly provided 
for and £5,000 was left 
to buy her a jointure 
house. Her eldest son, 
Lord Garlies, who is just 
eleven, is destined for 
Harrow, where his father 
was educated. 


Fellowes Willson 
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London Stereoscopic Co. 


THE WIFE OF A FAMOUS NOVELIST 


Mrs. Rider Haggard and her daughters in their court dresses 
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Miss Edna May and Mr. 


G. P. Huntley in “The School Girl.” 


g 
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Lizste Caswell Smith 


Copyright Rotary Photo Co. 
Miss Edna May plays the part of a girl from a convent who goes to Paris on behalf of another girl and stops a projected marriage between her friend and Sir Ormesby 
St. Leger (played by Mr. G. P. Huntley), who is seen here in the Paris Stock Exchange, where Edna is supposed to be a typewriter 
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Mr. Talleur Andrews and Miss Clarita Vidal in “The School Girl.” 


Lizzte Caswell Smith Copyright Rotary Photo Co. 
Mr. Andrews plays the part or the artist who is in love with Cicely Marchmont (Miss Marie Studholme), who has been engaged to Sir Ormesby St. Leger, and on whose 
behalf Miss Edna May goes to Paris. Miss Vidal plays the part of the artist’s model 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Bishop Blesses Paris-Madrid Race.—The 
Bishop of Cahors leaving his cathedral on a 
recent Sunday met one of the Paris-Madiid 
racing cars. He expressed great interest in 


Acetylene Asphyxiation.—Motorists should 
recognise the danger latent in a leaking acety- 
lene lantern. A case in point occurred not 
long since of a car-owner and his mécanicien 


THE MOTOR BICYCLE THAT RAN AMOK 


And_-killed two children at the Bristol Post Office sports last week 


the race and bestowed his. benediction on the 
car, its driver, and mécanicien. History does 
not relate whether this car was among the 
arrivals at Bordeaux. 


“Doping” Racing Cars.—Racing motor 
cars are “doped” just as racehorses are 
drugged and handicapped against time records. 
The Paris-Madrid racing men had to keep a 
sharp look-out. In these international con- 
tests petrol mixed with water is sometimes 
sold if a driver is unwary enough to buy of 
strangers. Soporifics have been added to 
bocks of beer and stirrup cups of champagne 
offered to chauffeurs. Such instances are 
happily rare. But the fact that they some- 
times happen makes the motor racing man 
suspect a plot in every pint of petrol and a 
conspiracy in each glass of champagne hos- 
pitably proffered ev route. 


Rapid-fire Motorists.—A common _ ac- 
cusation among the many made against 
motorists is that they talk quicker than other 
mortals. Presumably they acquire a top 
speed on their vocal chords similar to that 
on their gearing. 


Second-hand Cars for Beginners.—The 
amateur should break himself into motoring 
on a second-hand, inexpensive car. At the 
same time the novice should not go bargain- 
hunting in motor car auction-rooms and pick 
up a vehicle at random merely because it is 
going cheap. He should consult a mechanical 
friend or take advice from an expert before 
buying a second-hand car, There are plenty 
of motor vehicles on sale which are by no 
means what they seem. Splendid cars may 
often be bought at after-season prices. 


being found fatally overcome on the floor of a 
garage by acetylene gas fumes. It was sup- 
posed that the escape valve of the acetylene 
lamp was ‘accidentally left open. When the 
bodies were found the air of the stable was 
saturated with the fumes of this dangerous 


gas. 


Widen the Roads.—There is little doubt 
that Mr. Long’s unmuzzling of motors mea- 
sure—known in the House as the Prime 
Minister Relief Bill to Legalise Balfurious 
Driving—will lead to more liberal car-speed- 
ing. This will necessitate wider roads, for 
it is the narrow winding road that 
leadeth to motor car destruction, or 
will entail special tracks for motor 
trarfic. Road reform is badly needed 
throughout the coun- 
try as well as the 
compulsory clipping 
of high hedges at 
dangerous cross-road 
and by-path points, 
The very low-lying 
motor cars now in 
vogue do not allow 
their drivers any sort 
of extended look-out 
over a hedged land- 
scape. The high- 
built car now re- 
garded as quite out of date was a much 
safer vehicle. 


The Automobile ‘‘Kempton.”—The new 
734-mile motor race track at Purley will be the 
Kempton of the motoring world. A delightful 
manor will be turned into a residential motor 
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MR. S. F. EDGE AND HIS ENGINEER 


In racing garb 


clubhouse ; grand stands are to be erected, 
and all sorts of sporting automobile and motor 
cycle events run off. The track will be from 
50 ft. to 70 ft. wide and three tunnels will 
obviate the necessity of crossing the race- 
course, which lies off the Brighton main road. 
A company will be formed to work the track; 
the clubhouse will be free to automobile club 
members and a fine garage’is in course of 
construction. The Automobile Club has the 
right to use the track for race meets and trials 
on forty-two days of the year. 


“Scorching” on the Sands.—JIn the 
United States the most delightful motor 
speedways and race tracks are made at low 
tide on the sands of popular seaside places. 
It would be a good wrinkle for our British sea- 
side authorities to exploit a wide stretch cf 
firm sand—where such exists—for motor car 
spins and speed trials, Surely the legal limit 
might be set aside on a specified roped-in 
sand level where only a few crabs and shrimps 
might fall victims to a “Jet-out” car. In 
America all sorts of motor speed records have 
been broken on firm sand, which is said to 
form an ideal racing and reliability track. 


Motor Camps in Ireland. — The Automo- 
bile Club has devised a series of canvas 
camps at Kilcullen for the benefit of members 
and their friends visiting Ireland for the 
Gordon Bennett race. Hotel accommodation 
being almost v¢/ at the starting and finishing 
points a tented village capable of dining and 
sleeping 500 persons and fitted with camping- 
out furniture and cooking utensils will be 
erected. Flowers, evergreens, and scarlet 
bunting are promised to satisfy the artistic, 
and good cooking for the gourmet. Fine 
weather would convert this autocar caravan 
into a charming picnic. 


Fire Policies and Petrol. — Motorists 
should study fire insurance conditions. The 
storage of a motor 
cycle ina dwelling- 
house invalidates 
the average policy. 


Also if a large 
quantity of 
petrol. be 
stored it is 
wise to find 
out from the 
local inspec- 
tor just how much it is legal to keep in one 
place. A quarter of a ton is the limit in 
some localities. A new asbestos motor-house 
with a light steel framework readily put up 
and taken down may relieve the motoring 
mind from the weight of care involved by the 
possibilities of fire. 
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France at the Garrick.—Madame Réjane opens at the Garrick 
on Monday, but I believe Whitewashing Julia may be revived 
after her departure, although Mr. Bourchier must produce Haddon 
Chambers’s new play, Ze Golden Silence, in the autumn. White- 
washing Julia got a big boom from the 7zmes squabble over its 
critic’s rights at the first performance, but over and beyond that it 


has real cleverness in it. Miss Van- 

brugh is specially good and Mr. 
Bourchier is at his best. For the 
present the play ends on Saturday 
evening, when the proceeds will be 
devoted to the King Edward VII. 
Hospital Fund. On this special 
occasion, in addition to Whitewash- 

ing Julia, Mr. Arthur will appear as 

Dr. Johnson with the same cast which 

had the honour of appearing before 

the King and Queen and the German 
Emperor at Sandringham on Novem- 

ber 14. The authors and all the 
members of the company have kindly 
volunteered their services for this 
occasion. Whitewashing Julia has been 
taken out of town by Mr. M. V. Leveaux 
and Mr. Silvanus Dauncey, respectively the 
son-in-law and the brother of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones. 


The Opera.—I often wonder if we shall 
ever have opera all the year round in London. 
Taken on the mere basis of comfort, how 
much more pleasant Covent Garden is than 
any other playhouse in London, There is 
a roominess and an airiness about Covent 
Garden that make it the most pleasant 
indoor place in London to spend a summer 
evening. Luckily we have been having a 
most varied programme and excellent per- 
formances, and I do not wonder that the King 
and Queen find their way to Bow Street so 
frequently. I was specially interested in the 
performance of Zhe Valkyrie the other 


‘(In Dahomey.”—As I expected /z Dahomey has caught on, 
and I am glad that a real cake-walk has been introduced by 
Williams and Walker. The managers had omitted this item in 
deference to the idea that it had had its day in London. I am sure 
that was a great mistake, and it is only another instance of the 
blunder in believing that what one knows by heart for oneself is also 


known to cthers. /z Dahomey cannot 
be too ‘‘niggery.” Let me assure the 
management that London longs to 
have not only cake-walks but sand 
dances. Speaking for myself a sand 
dance has a curious fascination, for it 
brings to the rhythm of movement the 
rhythm of sound, which has been practi- 
cally suppressed in nearly all our modern 
dancing. 


A Risky Drama.—Mr. S. A. Cookson 
of His Majesty’s tells a funny story. 
One time he was appearing as the villain 
of a slave drama. It was a rough 
experience, for one of the big fights with 
negroes took place nightly over his 
supposed dead body. The supers who 
did most of the shooting had instructions 
to fire low, and one of these earnest 
extras taking his instructions too literally 
fired straight into Mr. Cookson’s face, 
which bore marks of the burning powder 
for many weeks afterwards. 


The Drama and Davos.—An im- 
portant matinée will take place at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on June 22 in aid of 
the building fund of the Queen Alex- 
andra Sanatorium for consumptives at 
Davos, of which her Majesty is a patron. 
Mr, Carl Hentschel, acting on behalf of 
the committee, has been instrumental 
in securing the generous assistance of 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree and his company, Madame 


Sarah Bernhardt, Mr. Forbes Robertson, Miss 
Gertrude Elliott, Countess van den Heuvel, Miss 
Rosina Filippi, Miss Ellaline Terriss, Mr. Sey- 
mour Hicks, Mr. Martin Harvey, and Mr. Dan 
Leno, and still further arrangements are pending. 
In consideration of the ready assistance of the 
theatrical profession in the cause of charity 
Mr. Tree has secured a promise that a bed 
should be reserved in the new building for the 
members of the profession. Donations and ap- 

plications for tickets will be received by 

Mrs. F. J. Wethered, 83, Harley Street, W. 


evening with Van Rooy and Ternina as Wotan 

and Briinnhilde, even though Mohwinkel had { 
to replace Van Rooy in the last act. The 
Barber of Seville on the following evening 
was a delightful change ; indeed, M. Messager 
knows how to make his bill thoroughly 
interesting. I hope to give full details in an 
early issue of the English opera season in the 
autumn. The fact that Mr. Neil Forsyth 
is interested in the venture is an assurance in 
itself that all will be well, for his busi- 
ness management is extraordinarily 
adroit. With the arrival of M. Pol 
Plangon and a few of the greater 
figures the Opera will be in full swing. 


A Dance Idyllist—Miss Isadora Dun- 
can, whose ‘Dance Idylls” attained little 
more than a success of curiosity in London, 
and were indeed in their 
affectation of interpreting in 
the dance the ideas of the 
great poets and painters, 
rather a veductio. ad ab- 
surdum of terpsichorean 
symbolism, has made a 
tremendous success in Berlin and Vienna, and 
is now about to appear in Paris, Her danc- 
ing has certainly a lightness and natural 
grace of ‘movement, but when we hear that 
a temple in the old Greek style is to be 
erected for her in Berlin the setting seems a 
little out of proportion to the artist. 


MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH IN ‘*WHITEWASHING JULIA” AT THE GARRICK 


The picture was taken by Miss Caswell Smith and is the copyright of the Rotary Photo Company 
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FLODDEN FIELD IN THE HAYMARKET 
A Chat about the Poet Laureate’s Play. 


F ledden Field ! How many sad memories 

it rouses—memories that have lost so 
much of their poignancy that Edward VII. of 
England has just been greeted with joy in 
Edinburgh and in Glasgow as Edward 1. of 
Scotland. And an additional interest is lent 
to the performance which we shall see at His 
Majesty’s on Monday night by reason of the 
fact that this will be the first play ever given 
to the stage by Mr. Alfr:d Austin, the Poet 
Laureate. Regular theatre-goers are always 
ready to welcome the work of a newcomer— 
the gallery and pit especially so in the hope 
that he may be flattered into accepting their 
invitation to appear after the last act to hear 
their personal opinions of his piece. On this 
occasion, however, it is safe to assume that 
the interest in the play will be shared by 
thousands who find no attraction in the 
theatre yet will be eager to learn something of 
the merits of the Poet Laureate’s latest con- 
tribution to literature. 

With the object of obtaining some few 
more particulars about the new drama than 
were to be gleaned from a bare announcement 
of the cast I found myself in the 
midst of a company present for re- 
hearsal at His Majesty’s. 

To all the questions that I would 
have had answers replies were not 
forthcoming. The inspired friend 
feared to tread on dangerous ground. 

“We must consider Macmillans, 
the publishers,” he exclaimed, “and 
keep something back, otherwise there 
might be trouble in store.” 

Of course [ agreed with him then 


In the prelude to the three acts the curtain 
rises on the battlements of Linlithgow Castle 
at midnight, and the whole action of the 
drama takes place within the twenty hours 
which follow the King’s first appearance there. 
Excited by the events of the evening in the 
company of beautiful women, and infatuated 
with Lady Heron, whose love he fondly 
imagines he has won, James stands alone 
upon the battlements when there appears to 
him the apparition of a female. Refusing to 
be awed by this spirit the King scoffs at the 
danver she predicts and replies to her warning 
about a woman by challenging her to come 
within reach of his sword. After this short 
prelude the action is transferred to the interior 
of the castle, in the great hall of which the 
story is carried to an end. 

In the first act the Earl of Surrey, who has 
been introduced by stealth through a secret 
passage, holds a lover’s meeting with Lady 
Heron. In the second act the same woman 
is present with King James, who, carried 
away by the simulated warmth of her 
admiration for himself, ceases to be the soldier 


I’ve heard the lilting at our yowe-milking, 
Lasses a-lilting before the dawn of day: 

But now they are moaning in ilka green loaning, 
“ The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away.” 


At buchts in the morning nae blithe lads are scorning ; 
The lasses are lonely and dowie and wae; . . 


. * + . 


And ilk ane sits drearie, lamenting her dearie, 
The Flowers of the Forest are a’ wede away. 


picture of what is happening when the armies 
meet without. 

“With the entrance of Surrey into the 
castle—when only the centre of the Scots army 
remains to carry on a hopeless struggle round 
the dead body of their King—arrives one of 
the most dramatic moments of the play. 
Elated by success, war-beaten, and proud, 
Surrey meets Lady Heron. But his pride 
receives a terrible shock when he learns from 
the lips of the exultant woman that it was her 
treachery put forth for him that brought about 
the coveted victory. Lady Heron’s self-satis- 
faction is, however, short-lived, for she finds 
that her action has turned his love to scorn. 
Always a soldier, love was but a secondary 
affair wth Surrey. Horrified then by the 
knowledge that treachery was mainly respon- 
sible for his adversary’s fall he casts off the 
woman whose cunning robbed him of the 
sweets of victory whilst it brought to a gallant 
enemy loss of an army, a kingdom, and his 
life. 

“ Music of the martial order does not, how- 
ever, enter into the author’s scheme to the 
exclusion of simp'er themes, and two 
songs by the poet that have been 
charmingly set are certain to be well 
received. One of them, ‘ Love is a 
Dream,’ is a delightful ballad for 
Miss Miriam Clements. This actress, 
who is now about to make her third 
appearance at His Majesty’s in an 
original part, will with Mr. Henry 
Ainley present the more youthful love 
interest that runs through the story 
of Flodden Field. 


and on every occasion that he pulled 
me up for poaching on the publishers’ 
rights during the hour of my visit. 

“No, no,” my informant said in 
reply to my question as to whether or 
not politics entered largely into the 
author’s scheme. “Mr. Austin had . 
not recourse to them further than was 
necessary to obtain a good frame- 
work for a play. Two of the three 
chief characters in the story are great 
historical personages—I mean King James 
IV. of Scotland and the Earl of Surrey, but 
the other—Lady Heron—is a pure invention 
of the poet. The main political situations are 
historically correct, and for one or two others 
Mr. Austin has gone to local tradition or some 
of the not widely-read authorities.” 

Anxious to tell me what part the fictitious 
Lady Heron plays in //odden Field my friend 
went on to explain the existence of an autho- 
rity that attributed the defeat of the Scots to 
the absence of King James from the battle in 
the early part of the fight. For the purpose 
of accounting for the King’s late arrival the 
author invented this woman. She was in love 
with Surrey, but to aid her lover she used her 
influence to keep James in dalliance whilst 
the other prepared for his overthrow. 

The author’s treatment of the subject, he 
assured me, is one that will not jar upon the 
feelings of the people of Scotland. Mr. Austin 
knows as well as everyone else does the spirit 
in which the struggle between the two king- 
doms is now regarded beyond the border, and 
the character of the King who lost his life in 
battle on September 9, 1513, is treated with 
entire sympathy. 


Canada. 
ballad (the only verses she ever wrote) about 1756. 
1805 at the age of seventy-eight. 


WHAT THE SCOTS THINK OF FLODDEN 


These famous lines, the saddest in all sad Scots song, were written 
by Jane Elliot, daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 2nd baronet of 
Minto, the ancestor of the present Earl of Minto, Governor of 
She was born in 1727 and is said to have written the 
She died in 
Flodden (in Northumberland) was 
fought on September 9, 1513, between the armies of James IV. of 


Scotland and Henry VIII. The Scots lost 10,000 men 


that he may remain the lover. In the mean- 
time his rival—in love and war—has placed 
himself at the head of the English army, and 
taking advantage of the inactivity of the 
Scots so disposes of his troops as to make 
defeat an unlikely event. After his exit in 
the second act James does not again appear 
in person in the play. The third act witnesses 
the return of the conquering Surrey to the 
very castle that on the morning he had entered 
secretly—an enemy of its then royal occupant 
and a lover of the woman whose treachery 
had since brought about James’s downfall. 
“And the battle of Flodden Field; how 
are its events made known to the audience ?” 
I asked. ‘‘That,” he answered, “will be 
done through the medium of the inmates of 
the castle, who look down from the two great 
windows of the halt upon the fight taking 
place beneath. The tableaux such as have 
been used here and elsewhere when a battle 
happens to be an incident of a play will not 
be required, but at the same time none of the 
realism necessary will be wanting. A war 
song from the camp below, the clash of 
armed men, the bugle calls, and the hoarse 
roar of the combat will complete the mental 
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“ The sketch of the plot as set out 
here will make it evident that the 
three chief characters—two men and 
a woman—in the drama are James 
IV. (King of Scotland), the Earl of 
Surrey (commander of the English 
forces during the absence of Henry 
VIII. in France), and Lady Heron. 
These are to be enacted by Mr. Tree, 
Mr. Oscar Asche, and Miss Constance 
Collier. Two other characters—Sir 
John Heron and the seneschal of the castle— 
bring Mr. Fisher White and Mr. Lionel 
Brough into the cast. Miss Helen Ferrars 
makes a brief appearance in the prelude as 
the apparition, and that practically completes 
the cast.” 

With these particulars my friend had 
reached the limit of his confidence in publicity. 
Passages from the pages of the book he would 
not permit. 

It will be seen from this outline of the 
story that interesting materials for a historical 
drama have been chosen—materials enhanced 
by the literary value of the poet’s treatment. 
Mr. Tree on his side is giving the play an 
elaborate production. Authorities on the 
period have been consulted about every 
detail. Mr. Percy Pitt of the Queen’s Hall, 
who gave us the music to Paolo and Fran- 
cesca at the St. James’s, has written the 
music, Mr. Percy Anderson has designed the 
costumes, and Mr. Helmsley has painted the 
scenery. The performance of /lodden Field 
on Monday night will be one of the big events 
of the season, a happy occasion for the charity 
that it is designed to benefit and a memorable 
one for Mr. Alfred Austin and Mr, Tree. 
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MISS DAISY JEROME AND MISS SABLANC 
In ‘The Medal and the Maid” at the Lyric Theatre. 
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Ellis & Walery 


Miss Jerome is only sixteen years old, but she has made one of the hits of the musical comedy by singing the song; “ Katie had a Kodak,'’ Miss Sablanc plays the part of 


the flower-girl 
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M. LOUIS ARENS 


A Russian Tenor.—The artistic 
reputation and name of the 
Russian tenor, M. Louis Arens, 
is a household word in the 
operatic circles of Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide. Each in 
their turn welcomed the young 
tenor to whom they owed the first 
performance of Zannhduser in 
1901; he also gave Lohengrin, 
which was revived after twenty 
years shelving. M. Arens also 
gave one performance of Lohen- 
grin in 1902 at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre. He accompanied 
Madame Melba on her triumphal 
tour in her native country. Born 
in Riga he studied under Nicholas 
and Anton Rubinstein at the Mos- 
cow Conservatoire. The Imperial 
Government engaged him in the 
opera there. 


Miss Martha Cunningham.— 
Miss Teresa Del Riego gave a 
most successful concert last Tues- 
day week at the Bechstein Hall. 
She accompanied twenty-four of 
her own songs, among the most 
effective being ‘The Waking of 
Spring,” to which Miss Martha 
Cunningham’s vivacious and liquid 
notes imparted a welcome sense 
of birds and flowers, Miss Cun- 
ningham also gave a dainty ren- 
dering of “Bloge du Rire” and 
“ Sweet Ernestine.” 


TWO CLEVER FRENCH ENTERTAINERS 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


Miss Florence Nigel.—An _ interesting 
dramatic and musical recital was given at the 
Steinway Hall on Tuesday by Miss Florence 
Nigel, assisted by some other artists. Miss 
Nigel got a capital start by acting with Mr. 
Ben Greet’s companies for two’ years. She 
appeared in Zhe Daughters of Babylon and 
then hada stock season with Mr. Cohen at 
the Pavilion. In Zhe Ghetto at the Comedy 
she had a small part, and she appeared at the 
Criterion last October in a matinée of Prefer- 
ment. She has played in Shakspere, her 
favourite part being Maria in 7wel/th Night. 


SIGNORINA SASSOLI AND MADAME MELBA 


Two French Chil- 
dr en.— Reymonde 
and Alice Caters are 
very clever enter- 
tainers. They are 
aged eight and nine 
years. Reymonde 
made her début 
two years ago at 
the age. of six as 
Louison in Le 
Matade Imagi- 
naire, and was 
made a rember of | 
the Coméde Fran- 
gaise. She has also 
acted with Bern- 
hardt. Their 
mother, who was a 
member of Jane 
Hading’s and Ré- 
jane’s companies, 
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MISS FLORENCE NIGEL 


A Fifteen-year-old Harpist.— 
Madame Melba has been much 
impressed with the talent of a 
young harpist, Signorina Sassoli, 
who will make her only con- 
cert appearance this season at 
St. James’s Hall on June 9, when 
the young artiste will make her 
début. Signorirna Sassoli, who is 
now only fifteen years of age, 
displayed great musical gifts at an 
early age. Her ambition was first 
awakened by hearing a little girl 
play on the harp. She was then 
about seven and begged to learn, 
trying to play even without 
teaching and showing remarkable 
natural aptitude. Entering the 
conservatoire at Bologna (her 
native town) she soon went 
through the course and proceeded 
to Paris, where she has gained all 
the prizes and distinctions. She 
played in London last season. 


Two Little Irish Dancers.—- 
Master Percy and Miss Eileen 
Barry of Castlebellingham have 
just won the double jig (juniors, 
couples) in Dublin. Their style is 
the old traditional cross-road type 
as practised in county Cork. They 
were taught by their father, Mr. 
Thomas Barry, a_ well-known 
member of the Gaelic League, and 
are aged seven and six. 


has taught them all TWO CLEVER IRISH DANCERS 


Mdlles. Reymonde and Alice Caters the know. 


Master Percy and Miss Eileen Barry 
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“CARMEN” AS PLAYED BY A REAL SPANIARD 
Signorina Guerrero at the Alhambra. 
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Hana 


Signorina Guerrero has made a great success of the part of Carmen in the ballet at the Alhambra which has been extracted from Bizet's work. She is extraordinarily vivid 
Here she is seen with the young soldier whom she enthralls. He is acted with grim reality by M. Volbert 
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In the Halls. 


The Syndicate Halls. — The 
Oxford, the Pavilion, and the 
Tivoli have some bright stars. I 
have already referred to Dan Leno 
at the Pavilion. The Tivoli has 
been crowded, for Marie Lloyd, 
who ended her engagement there 
on Saturday, is always a great 
draw. The Oxford has George 
Robey and Harry Randall, also 
Mr, John Lawson in the sketch, 
Sally in Our Alley. Wt is many 
years since I saw Mr. Lawson 
in Humanity, before he tabloided 
it into a sketch. I wonder how 
much crockery he has smashed in 
his career. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Strat- 
ton.—That popular coon comedian, 
Mr. Eugene Stratton, whose wife 
is a daughter of Mr. G. W, 
“Pony ” Moore, lives at Coon’s 
Rest, Wellington Road, N.W. It 
was, of course, under Mr. Moore’s 
management at the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrel entertainment at 
St. James’s Hall that Mr. Stratton, 
shortly after his first arival from 
America, became famous as a 
light-footed dancer, an_ expert 
siffleury—as witness the extraordi- 
nary popularity of his “ Whistling 
Coon” ditty—and a singer of 
songs in which the really very 
commonplace and not over-nice 
personality of the “nigger” were 
idealised out of all proportion to 
artistic value. Of recent years, 
mainly by the aid of the taking 
melodies of Mr. Leslie Stuart, 
Mr. Stratton has risen to the very 
top of the variety tree. Mr. 
“Pony ” Moore is an octogenarian, 
but he has just passed through an 
operation successfully. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dan Leno.— 
Mr, Dan Leno, who remains at 
the London Pavilion until Whit- 
suntide, when he starts a_pro- 
vincial tour lasting until August 
Bank Holiday, returning then to 
the London Pavilion, lives at 
Springfield House, Clapham Park, 
S.W. Mrs. Leno, who before her 
marriage was a_ variety artist, 
appeared both before and after 
that event at the same places of 
entertainment as her husband, but 
she retired from the stage some 
years ago. There are five child- 
ren—three boys and two girls— 
the eldest, Georgina, being the 
only one who has appeared pro- 
fessionally on the stage. She is 
to be married in about three 
months to a gentleman not 
connected in any way with 
theatres or music-halls. Although 
the Leno children have not as 
yet, except in the case mentioned, 
taken to the stage they all possess 
talent in that direction, and 
visitors to Springfield House are 
often invited after dinner to attend 
“ theatricals ” in the playroom. 


MR. 


AND MRS. EUGENE STRATTON 


MR. 


AND MRS. DAN LENO 
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In the Suburbs. 


Mr. Sutro’s ‘‘ Arethusa.”—The 
usefulness of the suburbs for 
exploiting new plays was illus- 
trated last week, when first nights 
were the order at both Mr, Mul- 
holland’s theatres at Hammer- 
smith and Camberwell. At the 
former Mr. Alfred Sutro’s farce, 
Arethusa, was produced. Are- 
thusa is very different indeed 
from the fine translations of 
Maeterlinck and even the poig- 
nant little tragedies which Mr. 
Sutro has given us. The central 
idea of a bigamous marriage is 
not very funny and it is worked 
out somewhat ponderously. The 
fun centres round Mr. E. M. 
Robson (who is but 5 ft.) as 
the husband of Miss Holford 
Bcringer (who is quite 6 ft.). Mr. 
Robson plays the part of a dry- 
salter who wants to be a literary 
man, and his wife is supposed to 
be widow of a gentleman named 
Meadowsweet who was wrecked 
and rescued, but had suffered so 
much from the vagaries of Are- 
thusa that he did not disclose 
his safety. In America he married 
another lady while Arethusa 
attaches herself to the drysalter. 
Of course the two pairs are mace 
to confront one another, and the 
difficulty is solved by the dry- 
salter regaining his moral inches 
under the threat of exposing Are- 
thusa for the forgery of his name. 


“ Margot.”— Camberwell made 
its acquaintance with Daudet’s 
Margot.” Margot is a type of 
woman which Daudet has depicted 
with marvellous accuracy in his 
novels—the woman who has been 
deceived, who in turn deceivcs, 
loves, and then to preserve the 
opinion of the man who infatuates 
her tells lies at every turn. Some 
of those women Daudet called 
‘“‘linnets.” Margot belongs to this 
class. Falling in love with a man, 
the only son of a countess whose 
guest she has succeeded in be- 
coming, Margot takes him from 
the young girl whom it was under- 
stood he would one day merry. 
Disowned by his mother he takes 
Margot to Paris, marries her, and 
starts life in a small flat. Infatu- 
ated by his wife, who in turn really 
loves him, Georges does not sus- 
pect that the money which Margot 
brings in—ostensibly as the result 
of giving music ]essons—comes 
from a man she visits. He knows 
his wife had married and got a 
divorce; he does not know that 
she was the sinner and that her 
husband was his greatest friend. 
In the end, of course, he learns 
all, and Margot, unable to bear up 
under the disclosure, takes poison. 
Miss Darragh, Miss Gertrude Bur- 
nett, Mr. Graham Broune, and Mr. 
Courtney Thorpe were all good. 
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A Scientific Masseuse. —One of the 
vleasantest manicure establishments in Lon- 
don has recently been opened by Miss Parker 
at 102, New Bond Street. Miss Parker, who 
was at one time an assistant to Unwin and 
Albert of Regent Street, and has devoted 
years to the study of the skin, is not only a 
most capable manicurist and masseuse, but 
thoroughly understands the art of 
making her customers comfort 
able. In starting her establish- 
ment she wisely did not leave the 
decoration entirely to one firm of 
upholsterers, but designed the 
decorations herself, with the result 
that those who visit her will never 
run the risk of having their artistic 
taste shocked by the crudities which 
one sometimes finds even in Bond 
Street. 


His Majesty's Favourite 
Champagne. — One often hears 
the question asked, “ What is King 
Edward’s favourite drink?” I 
have no doubt but that in England 
he divides his favours impartially 
between Heidseick, De Lossy, and 
Moét champagnes, but during 
his Majesty’s visit to Paris, both 
at the banquet given at the 
Elysée by the President of the 
French Republic to King Edward 
and at the banquet given by his 


Our Seventh Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of #5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the tenth 
acrostic (dated June 3) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, June 15. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“¢ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


Majesty at the British Embassy to President 
Loubet the only champagne served was the 
famous brand of Moét and Chandon. 


MASSAGE AND ART 


One of the artistically-decorated rooms in the massage establishment 


just opened at 102, New Bond Street 


they will be}disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Seventh Series) 


1. N Y D I A 
2. A U G U R 
3. V A Cc U U M 
Bose og Spain ors Ox) Winans Es ae 


1. The blind girl in The Last Days of Pompeit. Loved 
Glaucus and drowned herself. No alternatives suggested 
seem to fit. 

2. A prophet. 
“auger,’’ a boring instrument. 
prophet. 

3. Usually created by emptying a hermetically-sealed 
vessel of air. 

4. Triptolemus Yellowley, the Scots factor in Scott's 
Pirate. 


Change ‘“‘u" to ‘‘e" and it becomes 
‘Abner’ was not a 


Double Acrostic No. 10 


(Seventh Series) 


Connected closely by the fourth of one 
Are both uprights when all is said and done. 
. Two of this name have queens of England been. 
One not for long, a most ill-fated queen. 


. Add “in to me; I ama hunter bold 
Living on fish and blubber—mostly cold. 


. The name the mother called the jungle boy 
Thinking he was her own—uncertain joy. 


. Here saved from fever by devoted friend, 
The selfish man repented in the end, 


Where lights are vague an explanation is very useful 
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Mistaken Identity.—“ Several times since 
the Academy was opened,” writes a corre 
spondent, “visitors who are amongst the 
intimate friends of Sir Alfred Hickman’s 
daughters have stopped short before a fine 
portrait in one of the rooms and in a tone of 
the greatest surprise exclaimed, ‘ Why, there’s 
Lily Hickman, and she never told me!’ As 
a matter of fact the original of the 
portrait is, to the best of my recol- 
lection, Lady Crossley ; but the 
resemblance to Miss Hickman is 
so startling that when this is ex- 
plained to them they look quite 
incredulous and ejaculate, ‘ Well 
I never!’ in a tone that suggests 
a sense of injury.” 

King and Levée.—The King 
has decided to hold levées for the 
future at Buckingham Palace, thus 
turning what was originally merely 
a temporary arrangement into a 
permanent one. Thus is swept 
away all that actually remained of 
the “Court of St. James’s.” On 
the other hand, there are decided 
advantages. It lessens the fatigue 
for his Majesty, who has merely to 
walk to and from the throne-room. 
The state rooms at Buckingham 
Palace are much larger and better 
ventilated and warmed, so that. 
there is no overcrowding. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Correct answers to No. 7 have-been received from > 
Abbess, Aenea, Affio, Astar, Arosa, Ayah, Abul, Astrachan,. 
Applegarth, Amherst, Admanor, Agnon, Arab-queen, Aar,. 
Astwood, Antonio, Aclaude, Aylwards, Ashburt, Ashbury, 
Asgard, Arnim, Almeria, Antoo, Adelaide, Affable, Alicia, 
Atcho, Aldebella, Avery, Alda, Axel, Anderada, Amabelle, 
Bulbul, Belle, Bedrock, Bosso, Biscuit, Bijli, Bradlock, 
Buldoo, Bibury, Belledame, Bimbo, Bull-gate, Barum, 
Belmanor, Bonnie-bell, Bishop, Beauty, Buffo, Browser, 
B.L.L., Burman, Bathbun, Bargee, Boodle, Bantam, 
Buffer, Bongi, Beaucaire, Chippie, Charkbir, Carbon, 
Cathcart, Catchpole, Careful, Cass, Champagne, Calcro, 
Choux, Charcoal, Cutwater, Chaasze, Cheers, Curlylocks, 
Cuthbert, Carissima, Callala, Chloe, Cherry-cheeks, 
Cirero, Comtesse, Carinthia, Clarelou, Canteen, Coffi, 
Chums, Caribou, Chromatic, Carp, Charter-party, Cud- 
wall, Chinchin, Cattegat, Dugli, Driscoll, Dol, Duaw, 
Dangan, Dingo, Drumcree, Didbell, Dawker, Donna, 
Draytob, Dusky, Deva, Differential, Drummer, Drum- 
croona, Dainty, Duncan, Dewankhas, Daisy, Driffel, 
Desmond, Dearest, Druid, Dubious, Dodpoller, Doodles, 
Eirinneach, Elbouz, Eidal, Einuk, Eggson, Eitak, Eillol, 
Eridge-owls, Edelband, |Eastwind, Eilime, Elbury, 
Eilia, Esioul, Ellhay, Ethelwood, Eden, Earlsfield, Elioul, 
Effie-dear, Eaglehawk, Fiora, Fahldt, Felgardo, Fair- 
child, Frumpy, Facem, Frome, Fulmarno, Ferret, Folro, 
Filletoville, Flosager, Fiddle, Feldohr, Fairleigh, Flossie, 
Fulsome, Guessaright, Gnir, Goline, Goldengirl, Galla- 
gher, Gimbol, Golo, Gatherso, Grappler, Goonsome, 
Gumberbird, Grig, Glevum, Guffero, Gatoyle, Golly, 
Grey-eyes, Gertrude, Heckle, Henwife, Haxor, Haras, 
Hobyah, Heb, Hastings, Herts, Halfoh, Hopeful, Hati, 
Hovite, Ignota, Jap, Jinko, Kooc, Ko, Keys, Kilton, Lex, 
Leglum, Lapin, Localdemon, Ladie, Magunota, Mypet, 
Macroux, Mummer, Mab-queen, Mars, Mia, Margot, 
Mossagate, Mascotte, Marand, Mamouna, Muffeta, 
Minorca, Muswell, Marion, Mina-mie, Norna, Novara, 
Nourse, Nibs, Noonie, Nedals, Nice, Nodrog, Nanjo, 
Normanhaugh, Noreen, Outsider, Owen, Ouard, Paff, 
Paris, Prodwont, Proby, Park, Pacdam, Polstrawner, 
Penwiper, Poltrepen, Pillicoddy, Pumphia, Ranch, Roma, 
Rockaway, Ronpu, Square, Snibs, Simplon, Shamrock, 
Sweetbells, Sturford, Suchlarks, Silhouette, Sirrom, Safie, 
St. Quentin, Shirley, Sec, Seastar, Stirling, Tina, Tobias- 
John, T.X.H., Torhampton, Tincan, Tittipu, Tinker, 
Tweedledum, Thistrout, Truth, Tiptilted, Usher, Ulysses, 
Ubique, Victor, We-two, Wink, Wuff Wished-for, 
Winifred, Workitout, Wynell, Wyst, Wontgo, Yma, 
Ycrep, Yoko, Zoe, Zazel, Zenobia, Zug, and one without 
a pseudonym from Halifax. 

“« Scraps's '' answer to No. 5 arrived three daysjlate 
and had ‘ Amiee " instead of ‘‘ Amine" and “‘ idelic” for 
‘idyllic.’ The latter would have been accepted as a 
misspelling, the former required explanation, but the 
lateness was fatal. 

« Aubone’s"” answer to No. 5 should have been signed. 
«« Almeria." The necessary correction is made. 
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Current Games, 


Queen’s New Secretary.—Mr. C. J. B. 
Marriott, who came into office recently as 
secretary of the Queen’s Club, has the advan- 
tage of bringing to his new work a practical 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF QUEEN’S CLUB 


Mr. C. J. B. Marriott 


knowledge of most outdoor sorts. At Ton- 
bridge School, where he got his cricket as 
well as his football colours, he was a con- 
temporary of Bishop Cecil Wilson of 
Melanesia, Canon Rashleigh—both of Kent 
cricket fame—and J. Hammond, the English 
Rugby international. As a Rugger footballer 
the new secretary was quite one of the best 
forwards of his time. He captained the 
‘Cambridge University fifteen as well as the 
Blackheath team in turn, besides 
attaining the high distinction of 
captaining the English fifteen 
against Wales in 1886, one of seven 
international caps. For several 
years he has sat on the committee 
of the Rugby Union as the repre- 
sentative of Cambridge University, 
a position he still holds. His long 
and active connection with univer- 
sity sport should be of great use to 
him as well as to the club now at 
Queen’s, where Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are pretty well the pre- 
dominant partners, 


Surrey’s Might Have Beens.— 
I should think the Surrey Com- 
mittee must occasionally heave a 
sigh when they think of the result 
of their matches this year against 
Essex and Warwickshire, and reflect 
of what might have been if Braund, 
C, B. Fry, the two Douglases, 
C. M. Wells, H. B. Chinnery, and 
Pearson had now been wearing the 
chocolate cap. All these players 
had at one time a qualification for 
Surrey, but for different reasons 


before the start of a match at Silwood Park. 
son of Mr. H. F. Paravicini, who was in the ‘Harrow eleven in 1877. 
He kept wicket for Harrow at Lord’s three years ago and is a capital 


Sports, 


all drifted to other counties. However, when 
one reflects that Notts could see no good in 
Lockwood and such an admirable judge of the 
game as F. S. Jackson failed to discern any 
promis? in Ranji, the Surrey 
Committee cannot be blamed too 
severely for their apparent lack of 
prescience. 


Yorkshire’s Béte Noire.—It is 
characteristic of Somerset that 
they always go for the biggest 
stag in the herd. Some years 
ago, no matter how badly they 
performed against other counties, 
Somerset were always a rod in 
pickle for Surrey, when the latter 
was the most powerful county in 
England. Now that Surrey’s 
mantle has fallen on Yorkshire, 
the west country team have evi- 

’ dently made up their minds to do 
unto Yorkshire even as they used 
to do unto Surrey. For three 
years in succession they have 
vanquished the invincible county, 
but their victory the other day at 
Taunton, while deserving of all 
praise, was not quite as great a 
performance as their victories in 
1gort and 1902. Hirst strained a 
sinew in one of his legs, Tunni- 
cliffe split his right hand, while 

Fatt Brown of Darfield dislocated his 

right shoulder, and even the York- 

shire team is not strong enough 

to stand such a combination of 
misfortunes, There are plenty of people who 
think that it would be for the good of cricket 
if the championship should occasionally go to 
some other county than Yorkshire, but cer- 
tainly nobody will wish that this result should 
be brought about by such a series of untoward 
accidents as fell to the lot of the Yorkshiremen 
last Thursday week. Much depends on the 

result of their match against Lancashire, but I 

still believe they will hold the championship. 
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Mr. C. C. Clarke and Mr. Chandos de Paravicini having a little practice 
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and Pastimes. 


The Worcester Giant.—E. G. Martin, 
who, if he keeps up the form he showed 
against Worcestershire, ought to be certain to 
get his blue, is a son of Colonel Martin of 
Worcestershire and first cousin of the Brom'ey 
Martins, whose name has been so prominently 
associated with Eton, Oxford, and Worcester- 
shire. If E. G. Martin plays for Oxford he 
will be the tallest man that has appeared at 
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Lord’s since the days of Bonnor. He stands 
6 ft. 4 in. and the height from which he 
delivers the ball is in itself sufficient to make 
his bowling difficult. 


A Queer Accomplishment.— 
One reads curious descriptions of 
cricketers from time to time in the 
sporting press, and I came across 
quite a unique appreciation of 
A. E. Stoddart, Sir T. C. O’Brien, 
Stanley Scott, and F. G. J. Ford in 
a London evening paper last week. 
There are many interesting things 
to be said about that remarkable 
quartette of batsmen, but the writer 
of the article.in question, though 
obviously eager to praise them, could 
find nothing more to say than that 
“it was a sight to witness how they 
could ‘paste’ left-hand bowling.” 
Stoddart, O’Brien, Stanley Scott, 
and Ford had each a varied véfer- 
toire of strokes, but I confess it did 
not occur to me till I read the 
article that “pasting left-hanc 
bowling” was one of their chiet 
accomplishments. O’Brien certainly 
did ‘“‘ paste” Robert Peel’s deliveries 
with some frequency in his historic 
innings for Middlesex v. Yorkshire at 
Lord’s, but he treated every bowler 
that day with impartial disrespect. 
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The Surrey Poet and Mr. Alcock.—I had 
‘recently a most interesting confession from 
‘Craig, the Surrey poet. The other day while 


taking a breather after selling his “ unequal 
pennyworth ” of literature at Leyton he con- 


JAMSITJEE, THE YOUNG PARSEE RACKET PLAYER 
Who defeated Gilbert Brown in a match for the 


championship last week 


fided to me that there is only one man in 
England of whom he stands in awe. The 
solitary individual, it appears, capable of 
making Craig stand abashed is none other 
than my old friend, C. W. Alcock. The 
Surrey poet is quite unable to assign any 
reason for the influence Mr. Alcock exercises 
over him. All he could say was that when- 
ever he goes into the room of the secretary of 
the Oval and finds himself face to face with 
its genial occupant he never knows whether 
he is standing on his head or his heels. I do 
not know if Mr. Alcock will take this as a 
compliment, but I admit it seems to me 
something of a feat to be able to awe the 
irrepressible Surrey poet. 


A Batsmen’s Harvest.—The sudden batch 
of centuries that immediately followed on 
the dry weather that set in last Friday 
week shows how dangerous it is to at- 
tempt to meddle with the laws and imple- 
ments of the game either in favour of the 
bowler or the batsman. For the first three 
weeks of the season we had an unvarying 
run of damp days and sticky wickets, and 
so far from requiring a wider wicket most 
cricketers were thinking of a wider bat. A 
single day of sunshine, however, destroyed 
the bowler’s paradise and on Monday week 
no fewer than nine centuries were scored. 
If one could have in this country a dry 
season and a rainy season at easily ascer- 
tained intervals it might be possible to evolve 
a double-barrelled set of rules calculated. to 
give the bowler a lift in the dry months and 


to help the batsman over the stile during the 
period of sticky wickets. As it is any change 
in the law in favour of the bowler can never 
act with complete fairness all round for the 
simple reason that all one’s calculations are 
disturbed by the weather. It is all 
very well for the spectators to declare 
that they are sick of big scores and 
that what cricket wants is some 
change in the laws—more easily 
suggested than defined—to enable 
the bowlers in county cricket to dis- 
miss their opponents for 200 or 
thereabouts. The real trouble is that 
any device which will enable bowle:s 
to get rid of a strong bowling side for 
200 runs on a plumb wicket would 
invariably make it an easy matter for 
them to rock out the same side for 50 
on some of the wickets which we had 
at the beginning of the present season 
and which we shall probably have 
again before the season is over. 


Slow Bowlers and Throwing.— 
The no-balling of Paish is the first 
incident I can call'to mind of a slow 
bowler coming under the ban ‘of the 
umpire. F. R. Spofforth declared 
once that Peel had one particular ball 
which he always threw, and I fancy 
that peculiar flick of the wrist of poor 
Briggs was perilously near a throw 
occasionally. But that was before 
the days of Jem Phillips and Jones. 
As a matter of fact the most de- 
liberate thrower I ever saw was 
M’Kibbin who was over here with 
the Australian team in 1896. How- 
ever, till the no-balling of Paish it 
seemed to be an unwritten law with 
umpires that slow bowlers in the 
matter of throwing were to be allowed 
greater licence than men of the pace 
of Mold. I suppose one may con- 
clude that now Paish’s day as a 
bowler is over. It is exceedingly 
bad luck for the man and equally bad luck 
for his county, who can ill afford to lose his 
services, as I do not think his batting and 
fielding are strong enough to keep him in the 
team on their unaided merits. Of course 
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Wilfred Rhodes, after being for four years the best 
left-handed bowler in England, is now developing 
into a most useful batsman 
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Mr. Jessop may consider that he is quite as 
much justified in giving Paish an occasionai 
turn with the ball as Ranji was when he 
allowed C. B. Fry to bowl after the latter had 


-been black-listed. On the whole it will be a 


sound principle, however, that bowlers who 
have been “called” as often as Paish was 
should be debarred from bowling until they 
had materially altered their action. 
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Who with Relf is the mainstay of the Sussex 
bowling 


In Defence of Drawn Games.—P. F. War- 
ner made some very sensible remarks on the 
subject of drawn games in an article of his 
which appeared in the Westminster Gazette 
last week. It is the fashion nowadays to assume 
that because the percentage of drawn games in 
county cricket has largely increased. in recent 
years county cricket is therefore diminish- 
ing in interest. Ifa team starts playing for a 
draw on the first morning of the match the 
cricket is not likely to be lively, but on the 
other hand many of the best matches from a 
spectator’s point of view are those which end 
in no definite result. Mr. Warner quotes the 
case of the Middlesex v. Somerset match at 
Taunton in 1897 as a game which he per- 
sonally enjoyed very much and which there is 
no reason to suppose the spectators found 
dull. When Tyler, the last man, came in on 
the third day of the match Somerset wanted 
about 100 to win with some twenty minutes 
left for play. “He was once bowled by Cun- 
ningham with a no-ball, but after that the 
united efforts of Middlesex were unable to 
dislodge him and the game ended in a draw, 
but a draw which for pure excitement was 
worth many a game where one side wins by 
an innings or by 200 runs. Every cricketer 
can readily recall similar matches. 


Another Blow to Anglo-Saxon Supremacy 
in Sport.—Jamsitjee, the young Parsee pro- 
fessional of the Bombay Club who beat 
Gilbert Brown in the first match for the 
racket championship last week, has all the 
activity and quickness of eye which Ranji 
has taught us to associate with Indian 
athletes. Although he beat Brown on his 
merit I do not think that as an all-round 
player Jamsitjee is in the same class as Peter 
Latham and Standing. I believe, however, 
that Mr. Eustace Miles has an exceedingly 
high opinion of him and thinks him capable 
of still further improvement when he has had 
more extended practice with the very best 
professionals in this country. 
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on POLO AND CROQUET NOTES. sn 


The Inter-regimental Tournament.—As the time draws nearer 
for the great service tournament, which after an interval of three 
years is to be held at Hurlingham early in July, interest in the event 
among all followers of polo increases. Nineteen teams have entered, 
of which three are infantry teams—the Royal Fusiliers, Royal Irish 


MR. W. H. GRENFELL AND THE HON. MRS. BURKE AT THE OPENING MEET OF 


THE COACHING CLUB 


Rifles, and Rifle Brigade. Such an entry is an undoubted proof of 
the increased interest in polo in the army. The prospects point to 
a close and keen competition. Only the semi-finals and finals will 
be played at Hurlingham, the preliminary ties being played at regi- 
mental stations to reduce the expense of taking part in the 
tournament. 


The Importance of Ponies.—When in 1899 the 7th Hussars 
scored a somewhat unexpected victory over the Inniskilling Dragoons 
and the 13th Hussars (the two strongest teams of the preceding year) 
it was attributed by many people in large measure to the superiority 
of their ponies, which had been bought up by the officers at heavy 
prices just before the tournament. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that even the best ponies will not bring victory to a bad team. 
The importance of the training of a polo pony can hardly be over- 
estimated, but a bad player will soon spoil the best pony. Money 
can buy a perfectly-trained animal, but no money can buy those 
qualities of sympathy between man and beast and true horsemanship 
which make all the difference between a first-class and an 
indifferent player. The best ponies are generally highly-strung, 
nervous mares whose behaviour depends very largely on their 
riders. But whatever successful teams have owed to ‘their 
ponies in past years the new conditions governing the soldiers’ 
tournament tend to eliminate this factor. The desire is that 
all ponies ridden in the tournament shall be trained in the 
different regiments and that the purchase of “made” ponies 
should be d scouraged. 


Points of the Pony.—Although some of the best-known, 
first-rate polo ponies such as Black Bella, My Girl, Matchbox, 
Luna, and Siren are as good to look at as they are in play, 
many very good ponies are by no means handsome. This is 
especially the case with some Americans and Argentines, who 
although plain to the eye are splendid !players. A contem- 
porary in an interesting article on ponies asserts that a long, 
well-sst-on neck is necessary to a pony. This goes with a 
true carriage of the head and that light forehand which is so 
needful to quick turning and sharp starting. A good polo 
pony must also have, according to the same authority, well-laid 
shoulders and must possess weight and substance. Straight 
pasterns, a fiddle head, or a pig eye are defects which cannot be” 
passed over, 


The Three Brothers.—Additional interest was lent to the game 
between Rugby and the Old Oxonians which took place at Roe- 
‘hampton recently by the fact that there were three brothers playing 
in each team. The game was a fight all the way through between 
the brothers Miller for Rugby and the brothers Nickalls representing 
the Old Oxonians. The features of the game 
were the wonderful combinations and undcrstanding 
of each other’s play exhibited by the brothers and 
the clever tactics adopted in scoring. 


Croquet Tournaments.—Roehampton has prac-- 
tically absorbed almost all the croquet - playing 
members of the now defunct Sheen Club, and last 
week the handicap tournament drew together a large 
number of players and visitors who rejoiced in the 
sunshine. Mr. W. W. Bruce and Colonel H. C. 

. Needham, honorary secretary of the Croquet 
Association, acted as referees, and considering the 
few opportunities for practice the weather has 
afforded and the short notice the entries for the 
tournament were exceedingly good. Several players 
at Roehampton have been trying and testing the 
new composition balls, which on the whole may be- 
pronounced a success. Some people, however,.. 
incline to the opinion that they do not travel so 
well as the wooden balls. The open championships 
took place at Wimbledon on the lawns of the All 
England Club, and consisted of the open champion- 
ship, the ladies’ open championship, and the ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s doubles championship. Some 
capital play was witnessed, and the grounds were 
crowded with visitors each day. 


Croquet Reform.—A spirit of reform seems to be 
in the air with regard to all games, and croquet is 
no exception to the rule. We have had the widen- 
ing of the wicket question in cricket hotly discussed and the “ off- 
side” rule in polo has excited much controversy, but the warmth of 
these debates is as nothing to that displayed by croquet enthusiasts 
over various suggested reforms and alterations. The difficulty 
appears to be that hardly two croquet players seem to agree as to 
what form the alterations should take. Indeed, for a mere outsider 
to stray into a circle of hot players is to court bewilderment. He- 
will hear heated discussions as to the advantage of “ the open shot,” 
the introduction of “turning pegs,” the question whether “ wiring” 
of an opponent’s ball is or is not sportsmanlike, the claiming of 
“fouls,” the abolition of the sequence of balls, and so on and so 
forth. Until there is something more nearly approaching unanimity 
of opinion on some of these questions the Croquet Association, 
which only holds one general meeting a year, can hardly be expected 
to take action in spite of the sarcasm of the croquet organ, which 
asserts that the croquet community can thank Providence that it has 
at least one bond in common with all others beneath the sun 
inasmuch as it, too, never practises what it preaches. 


LADIES’ DRIVING COMPETITION 


Mrs, Leeming, the winner of the prize for pair driving 
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Court Gowns. — Court gowns show no 
deviation from the ordinary “ lines,” and one 
generally looks in vain for originality at each 
succeeding drawing-room, but I must neverthe- 
less own that some of the dresses I examined 
for Jast Thursday’s function were miracles of 


‘beauty. For instance, it would be hard to 
find anything more exquisite than the 
princess gown made for Mrs. Beech by 


that clever artist, Frédéric, of 14 and 15, Lower 
‘Grosvenor Place, and fashioned of crépe 
météore in a soft pink shade that reminded 
ame for all the world of a fading rose. It was 
trimmed with dull gold embroidery and lace 
appliqué, the train being of crépe de chine in 
a tone of fané lilac caught with huge Gloire de 
Dijon roses. Mrs. Lionel Darell’s gown made 
by the same couturiére was of ivory moiré 
souple arranged to form panels 
opening over an under skirt of 
exquisite Honiton lace and linked 
together with chains of crystal and 
silver wistaria, the train being of 
ivory moiré tmprimée with bou- 
quets of roses in relief and veiled 
with Honiton lace. Another 
beautiful gown was that of Mrs. 
Bevan carried out in black Chan- 


tilly over mousseline de S 
Y, 
YW 
C Zi 


soie and adorned with 


jet flowers, the train, 
which was slung from 
the shoulders like a 
mantle, being of the 
softest black mousseline 
velours lined with deep 
rose satin and caught 
with garnitures of 
cherries and deep crim- 
son roses. 


Race Gowns.—Ascot for 
breakfast, Ascot for tea, and 
Ascot for dinner. Such is our 
condition at present, and until 
that much-belauded week is 
over we shall 
continue to 
worry ourselves 
and our dress- 
makers concern- 
ing our toilettes. 
Personally, Cup 
day at Ascot 
always calls up 
the same retro- 
‘spective vision 
to me—a very 
dream of dust, a 
whirling, swirl- 
ing cloud lying 
‘between the goal 
of our ambitions 
‘and London, and then a perfect orgy of 
lovely toilettes jammed together so closely 
and within so small a compass as to be 
robbed of half their beauty to the onlooker. 
And yet in spite of it all Ascot continues to be 
the object of my desire every succeeding 
year, and the one occasion or series of occa- 


Of grey veiling trimmed with entre-deux of lace and black velvet ribbon. 
ribbon straw adorned with a large chou of black velvet 
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sions which it would give me the keenest 
disappointment to miss. Muslins and painted 
chiffons are to divide the chief honours 
between them, and this year the distinguish- 
ing mark of all the new toilettes are the 
ceintures of a harmonising but entirely 
different shade to the gown—a feature which 


PARISIAN TOILETTE 


must be seen to be thoroughly appreciated. 


For instance, a pale pink frock—one of those - 


faint sunset pinks which are so alluring— 
was fashioned of a soft mousseline de soie 
made up over white servetlleux veiled with 
white chiffon to bring the colour to the right 
consistency, the skirt ‘‘ fulled” into the waist, 
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as the dressmaker’s “ assistant” has it, with 
a deep flounce from the knees adorned with 
gaugings. It boasted a ceinture of pale mauve 
silk with long sash ends, and the effect of the 
combination was very lovely. There was in 
addition a dear little frock of the palest cham- 
pagne muslin spotted in white, the sash of 
which was composed of shaded pink silk. 


Colours.—Prominent, too, among fashion- 
able colours is the new blue, that lovely 
intense shade of azure which always seems 
to me almost too profound for a summer 
toilette. We are bound to see it repeated 


several times at Ascot, for I have counted 


three or four ultra-smart gowns made in this 
colour for race wear by leading couturidres. 
Some of them are mounted over purple or red 
foundations, but the prettiest of all was 
a-blue knife-pleated net made up over 
blue merv veiled with chiffon—a new 
fancy of the dressmakers and which 
gives an added softness to the net— 
and trimmed round the hem with a 
design in twists of knotted chiffon to 
match. A great sheaf of pale mauve 
and white hyacinths—artificial ones, 
bien entendu—were fastened into the 
corsage by means of a knot of soft 
mauve silk and the sash was of the 
same hue. Sucha daring experiment 
in the matter of colours could only 
have been accomplished success- 
fully by a true colour artist, and 
the deviation of a semitone on 
the wrong side would have made 
the combination crude and glaring 
at once. Most dressmakers find 
that for a gown of this description, 
gathered full into the waist and 
composed of two or more veilings, 
a merv foundation is infinitely 
more practicable and produces a 
softer and richer effect than one 
of taffeta, and it is in details like 
these that the true chzc of a gown 
lies. 


Original Ideas. —Some charm- 
ing dresses, too, are fashioned of 
chiffon and silk muslin with 
medallions of net, hand-painted 
with roses and other flowers, the 
prevailing tone of which is re- 
peated in the ribbons, but as these 
are further elaborated as a rule 
with applications of real lace and 
other luxuries of a like description 
they are chiefly intended for the 
fortunate individual with a full 
purse. Experiments are always 
interesting to a fashion chronicler 
and novelty up to a certain point 
1s invariably welcome, so that among the 
surfeit of pretty things I have seen lately it 
is perhaps rather a relief than otherwise to be 
able to tell of something which has no claim 
to my admiration. In this instance it is the 
tartan sash belt which has earned my con- 
demnation. I have seen it mated to a gown of 
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champagne taffeta arranged in box pleats, 
each one of which was finished with a fringe 
tassel of black and white silk, and although 
the effect was quite 1830 in its way I saw 
nothing to admire. I hear, too, that these 
tartan ceintures are to enjoy considerable 
popularity, but, frankly, Iam more than a little 
credulous on the point, and we shall certainly 
lose nothing by ignoring them altogether. 


Millinery.—Flowers and feathers are the 
millinereal passwords for Ascot, and as I 
foretold before it is the omdré feather in any 
or every colour which is to lead the van. 
Some of these are nearly a yard in length and 
form the only trimming, the quill pointing 
towards the front and the feather itself sweep- 
ing away to the back of the hat, where it falls 
on the hair. Pink shading to maroon is a 
favourite colour, and there are all kinds of 
mauves and. reds, the 
straws being often shaded 
to correspond. Another 
fashionable trimming is 
represented by sheaves of 
wheat and oats not only 
in their natural shades 
but dyed to match the 
straws, and used sometimes 
alone, sometimes with the 
addition of flowers, fruit, 
or soft shaded ribbon. 
There are a number of 
simple little river hats 
springing up on all sides 
composed of soft Panama 
straw trimmed with wide 
China-blue ribbon of a 
rather crude shade tied in 
a big bow behind and 
having an immense 
shaded feather tucked into 
the ribbon, while the mix- 
ture of violet and blue in 
the hats of the moment 
is another of Madame La 
Mode’s special fancies. 


Trousseau Gowns.— 
Lady Juliet Lowther’s 
trousseau gowns are, [| 
hear, marvels of beauty 
and good taste. As a 
matter of fact the bride- 
elect is always beautifully 
dressed, often in quite a 
simple fashion which admirably suits her 
picturesque style of beauty, and she seems 
to have inherited Lady de Grey’s unfailing 
sense of the fitness of things. A great deal of 
lace is being employed in the construction 
of the trousseau, the white satin wedding 
gown itself being adorned with a quantity of 
the rarest dentelle, while a number of charm- 
ing little batiste blouses are supplemented 
with Irish and Cluny insertions. One of the 
handsomest demi-toilette dresses will be 
carried out in the new blue net with iride- 
scent paillettes, while an evening gown in 
green silk is supplemented with a lovely 
embroidery of emeralds. Smart serge cos- 
tumes in white as well as navy blue are also 
forming a part of the trousseau, and there are 
a variety of handsome stoles, one of them 
fashioned of lace bordered with feather 
trimming and flat ruches, 


A Homily on Linen. — We are growing 
more and more luxurious as time goes on, and 
it is curious how certain little things ‘tell the 
pace” more than bigger and more obvious 


Bolero of pale blue drap souple bor- 
dered with Russian embroidery . 


ones. For instance, the trifling matter that 
struck me as being quite ominous in its way 
was the fact that this year smart linen gowns 
are being “‘made up” on silk in lieu of the 
simple foundations that contented us perfectly 
in the old days. A coarse canvas linen with 
a fond of white taffeta sounds rather an 
anomaly does it not, but it is constantly to be 
seen nowadays, and “a simple little linen 
frock for the river” represents a very sub- 
stantial sum when we come to pay for it. I 
have seen some bright tomato-red toile gowns 
which make very effective splashes of colour 


Lyannonn. 


in a_ river 
landscape, 
and these 
look their 
best hand- 
em broidered 
in black, 
while a white 
linen ~ gown, 
the seams 
worked @ 
jour in black 
silk, with a 
black silk tie and ceinture to correspond, 
is to my mind the xe plus ultra of smart 
river wear. Simplicity as regards the actual 
make, if not the detail, is always a point 
to be observed, and the oarswoman will do 
well to see that the lower part of the sleeves 
is gathered into a tight cuff, leaving none of 
those little irritants in the shape of frills which 
catch and tassels which tear. “The amount of 
worry one is spared by attention to the small 
matters which the cowturidre may sacrifice to 
appearance and which are, however, abso- 
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lutely necessary to comfort and convenience 
can hardly be estimated, let alone the fact 
with which every woman is perfectly familiar 
—that the smartest gown is always that which 
is fittest for the occasion, and that the best- 
dressed woman is by no means always she who: 
is the most elaborately clad. 


An Interesting Announcement.—Every- 
one should make a point of visiting the 
antique galleries at Warings, Ltd., 175-181,. 
Oxford Street, W., which represent a perfect 
storehouse of good things just now. An 
exhibition of special de- 
signs in lace curtains of 
Swiss, English, and 
French manufacture is 
being held as well as a 
truly lovely collection of 
British and Oriental car- 
pets which will greatly 
appeal to such of my sex 
as are immersed in the 
matter of furnishing. 
ae There is besides a magni- 
ficent collection of six- 
teenth-century Italian and 
historic French furniture 
as well as some wonderful 
Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and satinwood specimens. 
and others in Elizabethan 
oak, not to speak of unique: 
examples of old tapestry 
from the Gobelins, Beau- 
vais, and Brussels looms. 
Inspection is always in- 
vited at Warings, and 
consequently I have no. 
hesitation in urging even 
those of my sex who have 
no present intention of 
purchasing to go on a 
tour of inspection. 


Horlick’s Malted 
_ Milk.—A__ correspondent 
writes to ask my opinion 
‘ of the nutritive properties. 
XN of Horlick’s Malted Milk. 
N As a matter of fact the 
} answer is. 
hardly in my 
“department ” 
as they say in 
one of those 
vast em- 
poriums where: 
everything has 
its own special 
SRCOnLE Mut eign 
where alone it 
is dealt with, 
but, neverthe-- 
less, there can 
be no two 
opinions on 
the matter of 
the undoubted 
excellence of 
this preparation.- A strict analysis which 
was taken recently of the milk has shown 
that it contains no less than g per cent. of 
fat, and anyone who has made a trial of 
its quality has found it of such undoubted 
excellence that my inquiries have elicited 
nothing but the highest praise. So mtch, in 
fact, have I heard to prepossess me in its 
favour from those who have tried it person- 
ally that I have not the slightest hesitation. 
in recommending it most strongly. 
DELAMIRA. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, June 9 and 24 
Ticket Days, June 10 and 25 
Settling Days, June 11 and 26 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 


It being Whit week I have to go to press earlier than usual, and 
if any correspondents’ letters are not attended to as quickly as usual 
they will please understand the cause. 


My Illustrations this week are two more views from the pro- 
perties of the Attasi Mines, Ltd. The first is a general view of the 
offices and temporary stores at Princisu—in the Wassau district of 
the Gold Coast Colony in West Africa—and the other is an interior 
view of the sawmill at Princisu, of the exterior of which I gave an 
illustration some time ago. 


The Markets.—The House being closed on Saturday, and the 
previous Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday being more 
or less occupied with the settlement of the account, last week was 
one of the idlest that this year has experienced. 

Besides this, investment money is naturally scarce after the 
recent flotations—particularly the Transvaal and Brazilian loans— 
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always buys for the rise and never sells for the fall every account has: 
increased the number of disappointed people who have bought at 
higher levels, and being unable to sell except at a loss are dis- 
couraged and will not buy anything more till they can get out of 
what they have already bought. 

As long as markets keep rising the public keeps buying, and the 
fresh buying keeps the markets rising higher and higher. 

In the same way a falling market keeps forcing out more and 
more pawned stock with each successive fall, and as more and mo.e- 
stock is thrown on the market prices continue to fall. 

No one can say for certain when this process (whether on the up 
grade or the down grade) will stop, but one thing is absolutely 
certain—it always stops at some point and almost always at an 
unexpected one. 

The tide always turns at last, but no one possesses a tide table. 

All that the wisest can do is to scan the waters with a critical eye 
and measure the ebb or the flow by the lead-line of experience, not 
forgetting the Rothschild maxim that ‘tops and bottoms were made- 
for fools.” 

Those who try to get in at the very bottom or try to get out at 
the very top nearly always get left, whilst those do well who are 
content to get in pretty low down on the ladder and to get out with- 
a tidy profit leaving the loftier ranges to other people. 


The Fag-end of the Slump. — It is difficult to feel any con-- 
fidence that the long depression is actually at an end. Causes for 
anxiety still exist and as I said last week, it is still necessary to 
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whilst there is nothing in any of the markets to encourage the only 
kind of speculation in which the public indulges, z.e., speculation for 
the rise. 


Bulls and Bears.—In financial matters general propositions are 
often misleading, but it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
public a/ways operates on the “ bull” tack though “ bear ” operations 
are generally the more profitable. 

That is why the ordinary “bucket shop” so often makes huge 
profits. 

The amateur speculator never—or hardly ever—has the courage 
to sella stock he has not got and trust to his luck to buy it back 
cheaper, but he never hesitates to buy stock for which he cannot 
pay and trust to his luck to sell it again for more than he gave for it. 

The ‘‘ bucket shop” keeper does exactly the opposite. He sells 
to all his customers at ‘‘tape” prices and runs the stock against 
them, allowing himself three months within which to deliver. 

He knows from experience that some time during the three months 
it is almost certain that there will be a relapse, and even if a few of 
the first “ bulls ” pull off a profit it is alvays more than made up to 
him by the losses of those who come pouring in on the highest crest 
of the rise—just in time for the relapse. 

It will thus be seen that a rising market always brings in the 
public and a falling market always keeps them away. 


Cumulative Effect.—It is manifest that for more than a year past 
markets as a whole have been continually falling, and as the public 
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“keep a weather eye lifting,” but remember the tide zwz// turn in the 
end, and the further it falls the more rapidly it will rise when the 
turn comes. 

Now what are my grounds for thinking that in all probability 
we are going through the worst of it, and that those who begin 
buying now will find a couple of years hence that they have not done- 
badly ? 

These are some of them :— 

(1) The world’s output of gold is creeping up and once more 
approaches £1,500,000 per week, with every prospect of continuing 
to grow at an increasing speed. 

(2) The absence of speculation for so many months and the 
diminution in the number of new promotions have accumulated 
savings in the hands of an immense number of small capitalists, 
many of whom are not satisfied with “the sweet simplicity of the 
Three per Cents.” but are quite “ready for a flutter” if they can find 
anything likely to rise. 

(3) The growing accumulation of vast sums by insurance com- 
panies and such-like institutions. 

(4) The reduction in taxation. 

(5) The reduction in the Bank rate. 

(6) The increase of population and of the spending power of the: 
masses. 

(7) The apparent break-up of the awful Australian drought. 

(8) The greatly increased prosperity of the Argentine. 

(9). The general improvement in the condition of India.. 


CHE, TATLER 


“Bear” Points.—As against these promising prospects must be 
set the risk of financial trouble in America and the risk of a blow-up 
in the East. These must always be watched with a hopeful but 
scrutinising eye. 

When to Buy.—As I have already said, it does not yet look 
like absolute “ bed-rock,” but it is the unexpected that often takes 
place, so that I think it would not be unwise to degzw buying at once, 
still keeping enough in hand for extended operations as markets 
gradually expand. 


What to Buy.—-For the opening movement it is best to buy 
dividend-earners and stocks with a pretty free market. In view of 
wider operations later on, avoid speculative lock-ups and stocks that 
will not bring in enough income to pay the interest on any money 
borrowed on them. 

The new Brazilian loan—for the special settlement—is a useful 
sort of speculation. It requires no immediate payment and by the 
time the special settlement is fixed money may be cheaper. 


Home Rails.—For those who can take up their stock a selection 
of these is well worth buying on the ground that though they are not 
free from risk the chances are more in favour of a rise than a fall. 


London Water Company Stocks.—In spite of the great rise 
already experienced some of these look still more likely to go 
better than worse. Of course everything depends on the arbi- 
trator’s valuations, but it is thought that under the terms of the 
reference these must come out fairly well. The East London and 
Grand Junction are said 
to be the pick of the 
basket. The worst of 
these things is that they 
mean the lock-up for the 
time being of such a big 
Jot of money. 


Small Investors who 
cannot afford these 
heavy lines have a 
plentiful pick of promis- 
ing small investments, 
many of which are cheap. 

The following look to 
me things with hopeful 
prospects :— 

(1) Frank Jones 
Brewing Company 5 per 
cent. debentures, which 
can be picked up in the 
lower seventies. 

(2) United States 
Brewing Company 6 per 
cent. debentures at about 
96 or 97. 

(3) Van Den Berghs 
B Prefs, at about 18s, 

(4) Mellin’s Food Comfany of Australia and New Zealand 
6 per cent. Prefs. at about 19s. 

(5) Hardebeck and Bornharadt 6 per cent. Prefs. at about 15s. 

(6) Salt Union Prefs. at about 4}. 


Van Den Berghs.—I dealt pretty freely with this company’s 
report on the 2oth ult. In presiding over the meeting Lord 
Ebury did not greatly impress me, but from all I can hear I think 
the company is vigorously pushing its way into a predominant 
position in the trade. Messrs. Van Den Bergh are evidently bent 
on making the company a great success, and they are competent 
and able men. 


Welsbach.—Notwithstanding the triumphant success of the 
directors last Wednesday it is quite possible that further difficulties 
may arise in carrying through the scheme, and in any event there 
are sure to be disheartening delays, during which prices may slip 
away and opportunities may thus arise for picking up remnants of 
stock very cheaply. These opportunities should not be neglected. 


South African Breweries.—The directors of this prosperous con- 
cern are much criticised in respect to the terms they are understood 
to have arranged for underwriting the new issue of shares, There 
seems little doubt that at £3, the price of issue, the existing share- 
holders would gladly have taken every share, but not only are the 
directors paying away £30,000 for underwriting commission but 
they are also giving the underwriters the “call” of 50,000 shares 
at £3. 


INTERIOR OF SAWMILL OF THE ATTASI MINES, LTD., AT PRINCISU, WEST AFRICA 
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REVIEW 


BRITISH TRADE AND THE ZOLLVEREIN ISSUE. By Leone 
George Chiozza. (Commercial Intelligence Publishing Company, 
Ltd.) 1s. net.—The second edition of this interesting and authorita- 
tive little handbook—No. 1 of Sell’s Commercial Intelligence 
handbooks—appears opportunely at the present time when all the 
world is humming with expectation of a coming Zollverein campaign 
and possibly a fierce general election. 

lf there was the least chance of the battle being fought out on 
reason, sound argument, or facts I should feel inclined to suggest 
the flooding of the country with Mr. Chiozza’s handbook because it 
is stuffed full of facts and figures that sooner or later will have to be 
seriously grappled with; but the battle will be fought out on the 
strict lines of sentiment, prejudice, and ignorance, with fancy figures 
and fictitious facts. Very few, I am afraid, will grasp even the AB C 
of elementary finance, and so the great fight will be lost and won 
without the bulk of the combatants on either side attempting to 
understand the issues around which the battle will rage. 

Those, however, who would like to be more learned than their 
enemies should spend a shilling and “mug up” Chiozza. It is of no 
consequence on which side they fare going to fight—here are the 
hard facts and figures—and a few real facts are sometimes almost as 
useful as Latin quotations for oratorical purposes, 

Although, as I mentioned last week, Mr. Chiozza disclaims 
advocacy of either free trade or protection-it is clear that he thinks 
the facts and figures are in favour of free trade. The fact that 
of the 48,731,000 British 
people 40,500,000 reside 
in the United Kingdom 
and only about 8,000,000 
in all the rest of Eng- 
land’s vast dominions is 
undoubtedly one of which 
the full significance is 
apt to escape _ those 
whose knowledge of 
English over-sea domi- 
nions is chiefly derived 
from maps. It seems 
hard to realise that the 
British population of the 
whole of New Zealand 
is only about the same 
as that of Liverpool or 
Glasgow. 

At the same time I 
think there is a little 
too much of mere 
“counting of noses” in 
Mr. Chiozza’s_ pages. 
When he says, “ Even 
Mr. Seddon must agree 
that 700,000 loyal New 
Zealanders have no 
more right to decide the destiny of the Empire than 700,000 loyal 
citizens of Glasgow” I cannot help feeling that if Mr. Seddon was 
minded to disagree it would not be difficult to supply him with some 
cogent arguments, 


NEW ISSUE 


The British Haskell Golf Ball Company, Ltd., has a capital of 
£150,000. It proposes to purchase two British patents connected 
with a golf ball of the “ rubber-cored” variety. No counsel’s 
opinion is offered as to the validity of the patents, but I gather that 
some rival maker is supposed to be infringing the principal one 
(which is nearly five years old) and that an action has been 
begun, 

The only evidence of value is a certificate of the profit made by 
an American firm during one single period of six months. | 

The purchase money for the patents (including, 1 suppose, the 
lawsuit) is £77,500, of which £40,000 is payable in cash. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


PuyLos.—Better sell No. 1 and reinvest the proceeds in Nos. 4 and 5, or you may 
put part in the Transvaal loan and part in the new Brazilian loan. 

Karrir.—No ; do not buy any outsiders yet. You might buy either 4 or 6 if you can 
pay for them and take them up. If they fall further—they may—buy some more. 

ItForpD.—I have written to you by post. I can find out all you want to know. 


